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CHARLIE ANDREWS" 

Rabindranath Tagore 

The lifeless body of our beloved friend Charles Andrews is at 
this hour being kid to rest in the all devouring earth. Wc try 
to steel ourselves to endurance in this day of sorrow by the 
thought that death is not the final destiny of life, but we find as 
yet no consolation. Day after day, in the countless familiarities 
or sight and speech, love, the nccrar of the gods, has filled our 
cup of life to the brim. Our minds, imprisoned in the material, 
have grown accustomed to depend on the bodily senses as their 
channels of communication with each other. When these channels 
are suddenly blocked by death, the separation is felt as an in- 
tolerable grief. We have known Andrews for long years, and 
in a rich variccy of ways. Now we must accept our fate— never 
again will that dear human comradeship be possible. Yet our 
hearts grope yearningly for some assurance of hope and comfort 
in our loss. 

When we are separated from a man with whom our relation- 
ship touched only the necessary business of life, nothing remains 
behind. We accept the ending of that relationship as final The 

* Mr. C. F. Aa’!r»w« puwd m;tn -.*• (arly boon oftha morning o( Mh April , 
Xn thi* »'t*rnco» eJ th® cum fi*y » Mfvice m held In Ui« *um4ii r »t SftuUnlkcUin »h«re 
XUbJadrcactb Tagore s4Jta«e«d the urns* Me c* the e.trcma. Tb§ ifeeeh lui been truncat- 
ed into Engiieb for the FSdWKBfcara# Quartor.'y br MMjotU Syku. Ed. 
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gains and losses of material and secular chance are subject to the 
power of death. But the relationship of love, infinite, mysterious, 
is not subject to the limitations of such material intercourse, nor 
cabined and confined in the life of the body. Such a rare com- 
panionship of soul existed between Andrews and me. Coming 
unsought, it was a gift of God beyond all price. No lesser 
explanation on the human plane will suffice to account for it. 
One day, as if from nowhere, from one who was till then a 
complete 9tranger to me, there was poured out upon me this 
generous gift of friendship. It rose like a river from the clear 
spring of this Christian Sadhu’s devotion to God. In it there 
was no taint of selfishness, no stain of ambition, only a single- 
minded offering of the spirit to its Lord. The question in the 
Kena Upamsbad came into my mind unbidden : By wfwse grati was 
this seal tent to me, in what secret is rotted its life ? 

Rooted it was, I know, in a deeply sincere and all- 
embracing love of God. I should therefore like to tell you 
of the beginning of this friendship. At that time I was in 
London, and was invited to a meeting of English men of letters 
at the house of the artist Rothenstein. The poet Yeats was 
giving a recitation of somi poems from the English translation 
of my Gitanjali, and Andrews was present in the audience. 
After the reading was over I was returning to the house where T 
was staying, which was close at hand. I crossed at a leisurely 
pace the open stretch of Hampstead Heath. The night was 
bathed in the loveliness of the moon. Andrews came and 
accompanied me. In the silence of the night his mind was filled 
with the thoughts of Gitanjali. He was led on, through his 
love of God, into a stirring of love towards me. Little did I 
dream that day of the friendship in which the streams of his life 
and mine were destined to be mingled to the end, in such deep 
intimacy, in such a fellowship of service. 

He began to share in the work of Sanriniketan. At that 
time this poor place of study was very ordinary indeed in out- 
ward appearance, and its reputation was very small. Yet, its 
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external poverty notwithstanding, he had faith in the spiritual 
purpose to which it was dedicated, he made it a part of the 
spiritual endeavour of his own life. What was not visible to the 
eye he saw by the insight of love. With his love for me he 
mingled a whole-hearted affection for Santiniketan. This indeed 
is characteristic of true strength of character, that it does not rest 
content with a mere outburst of emotion, but finds its own 
fulfilment in superhuman sacrifice for its ends. Andrews never 
amassed any wealth : his was a spirit freed from the hist of 
possession. Yet many were the times, ( how many, we can never 
know ) when, coming to know of something the ashram lacked, 
he found, from some source, sufficient for our need. Over and 
over again he begged from others. Sometimes he begged in 
vain, yee in that begging he did not hesitate to humiliate that 
"self-respect” which is the world’s ideal. And this, 1 think, was 
what attracted him with special force — that even through a weary 
rime of poverty Santiniketan strove faithfully for the realisation 
of its inner vision. 

So far I have spoken of the affection of Andrews towards 
myself, but the most unusual thing about him was his devoted 
love of India. The people of our country have accepted this 
love ; but have they realised fully the cost of it to him ? He was 
an Englishman, a graduate of Cambridge University. By language, 
customs, culture, by countless links, the tics of birth and blood 
bound him to England. Family associations were centred there. 
The India which became the object of his lifelong devotion was 
far removed in manners and customs from his own physical and 
intellectual traditions. In the realisation and acceptance of this 
complete exile he showed the moral srrength and purity of his 
love. He did not pay his respects to India from a distance, with 
detached and calculating prudence : he threw in his lot without 
reserve, in gracious courtesy, with the ordinary folk of this land. 
The poor, the despised, those whose lives were spent in dirt and 
ugliness — it was these whose familiar life he shared, time and 
time again, naturally and without effort. Wc know chat this 
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manner of life made him very unpopular with many of the ruling 
class of this country, who believed that by it he was bringing die 
government into contempt, and they became his bitter opponents ; 
yet the scorn of men of his own race did not trouble his mind. 
Knowing that the God of his adotadou was the friend of those 
whom society despises, he drew support and confidence from 
Him in prayer. He rejoiced in the victory of his Christian faith 
over all obstacles whenever by his agency any man, Indian or 
foreign, was freed from the bonds of scorn. In this connection 
it must also be said that he many times experienced unfriendliness 
and suspicion even from die people of our own land, and he 
bore this unmerited suffering undismayed as part of his religious 
service. 

At the time when Andrews chose India as the fidd of his 
life work, political excitement and activity were at their height 
here. In such circumstances it can easily be understood how 
exceedingly difficult it would be for an Englishman still to main- 
tain quiet relationships of intimate friendship with the people of 
this country. But he remained at his post quite naturally, with 
no doubt or misgiving in his heart. That in this stem test he 
should have held unswervingly to his life purpose is in itself a 
proof of his strength of soul. 

I have thus had the privilege of knowing two aspects of 
the nature of my friend Andrews. One aspect was in his 
nearness to me, the very deep love with which he loved me. 
This genuine, unbounded love I believe to have been the highest 
blessing of my life. I was also a daily witness of the many 
expressions of his extraordinary love for India. I saw his endless 
kindness to the ootcastes of this land. In sorrow or need they 
would call him and he would hasten to their assistance, throwing 
all other work aside, regardless of his own convenience, ignoring 
his own ill-health. Because of this it was not possible to tic 
him down to any of our regularly organised work. 

It would be a mistake to think that this generous love of 
his was confined within the narrow limits of India. His love for 
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Indians was a pact of that love of all humanity which he accepted 
as the Law of Christ. I remember seeing one illustration of this 
in his tenderness for the Kaffir aboriginals of South Africa, when 
the Indians chere were endeavouring to keep the Kaffirs at a 
distance and treat them with contempt, and imitated the Euro- 
peans in demanding special privileges for themselves. Andrews 
could not tolerate this unjust spirit of aloofness, and therefore 
the Indians of South Africa once imagined him to be their 
enemy. 

At the present time when a suicidal madness of destruction 
seizes our race, and in uncontrolled arrogance a torrent of blood 
sweeps away the landmarks of civilised human society, the one 
hope of the world is in an all-embracing universal charity. Through 
the very might of hostility arrayed against it there comes the 
inspiration of the God of the age. Andrews was the embodi- 
ment of that inspiration. Relationships between os and the 
English are rendered difficult and complex by their attitude to 
the privilege* of race and empire. An Engl ishm an wbo in the 
magnanimity of his heart endeavours to approach us through 
this network of artificiality, finds his way obstructed at every 
step. To keep an arrogant distance between themselves and us 
has become a chief element of their pride of race. The whoie 
country has had to bear the intolerable weight of this indignity. 
Out of this English tradition Andrews brought to us his English 
manhood. He came to live with us in our joys and sorrows, 
our triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with a defeated 
and humiliated people. His attitude was absolutely free from 
any suspicion of that self-satisfied patronage which condescends 
from its owq eminence to help the poor. In this I realised his 
tare gift of spontaneous universal friendship. A poet of our 
country once said : 

"Man is truly lord of all, 

Higher than man is naught-” 

We quote this saying when it suits oar convenience, but 
it is doubtful whether any ocher race equals us in our practice 
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of confusing the dubious accretions of communal tradition with 
the teachings of pure religion, and thereby dishonouring its 
essential truth. That is why, I most claim even in the face of 
ridicule, I have established in Santimkecan a little place of wel- 
come for all men. Here, from a foreign land, I gained a true 
man. In this ashram he was able to give his whole heart to the 
work of reconciling men. This was my highest gain, a gain 
which is imperishable. Time after time and in place after place 
his conscience drew him into the field of political struggle, and 
sometimes too the peaceful atmosphere of our ashram was 
disturbed by his activities. But he soon realised his mistake, 
and to the very end be guarded the ashram from intoxication 
with the heady wine of politics. 

This, finally, is what I would say to you who live in the 
ashram, in solemn confidence, at the very moment when his 
lifeless body is being committed to the dust — his noblest gift to 
us, and not only to us but to all men. Is a life which is 
transcendent over death itself and dwells with us imperishably. 




TWO POEMS* 



Rabindranath Tagore 



1 



Fat as I gaze at die depth of Thy immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death or separation. 

Deadi assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thee, 

I turn my face cowards my own dark self. 

Thou All Perfect, everything abides at Thy feet 
for all time. 

The fear of loss only clings to me 

with its ceaseless grief, 

but the shame of my penury 

and my life’s burden 

vanish in a moment 

when I feel Thy presence 

in the centre of my being. 



* Tinariaio3 from Uio origlnaJ BougftH by tbs valbox. 
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Through death and sorrow 

there dwells peace 

in the heart of the Eternal. 

Life's current flows without cease, 
the sunlight and starlights 
carry the smile of existence 
and springtime its songs. 

Waves rise and fall, 
the flowers blossom and fade 
and my heart yearns for its place 
at the feet of the Endless. 




MY LIFE STORY 4 



C. F. Andrews 

Mr life STORf has been on the whole a very romantic one. I 
was born in Carlisle on February 12, 1871, but my early days 
were spent in Newcastle-on-Tyne. I have always tclr myself to be 
a Tyne-sider and loved intensely the North country of England. 
My mother was related by family tradition to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and my father came from the Eastern Counties of 
England, so that 1 have in my veins both Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon blood. 

We were a very large family of fourteen children, and one 
of the happiest households in the world. My father was a 
clergyman — an idealist— and almost indifferent to human affairs. 
My mother had to economise. She had to look after all the 
household matters, therefore probably 1 learned from her more 
than any one else, the faculty of using every moment of time in a 
thrifty manner. She had a very hard struggle bringing up a 
large family of sons and daught ers, but we all helped one another, 
and there were few more charitable and contented families in the 
British Isles than ours. 

In my boyhood wc moved from Newcasde-on-Tync to the 
Midlands, and my whole adult 3choo! life was Bpcnt at King 
Edward VII School, Birmingham, This school had the great 
tradition of being the Alma Mater of Westcott and Lightfoot and 
of Bumc Jones, the artist. Both at school and at Cambridge 
University I was able casiiy to win sufficient scholarships to carry 
on my studies not only independendy of our family resources, 
which were limited, but even to pay back into them from time 
to time, so as to help the younger members of the family. 

At school and at college the athletic life had a very great 

• TWa nfcori auloblctffupbioU lAetch written in 1927 when the author uwe in 
Bouih Africa. 
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attraction for me. Therefore, it was easy for me to get into 
the cricket team at school and also to row for my college. Tn 
later years, when I was a Don at the University I was well-known 
an the river as a coach of college boats. Golf, also, had always 
a great attraction for me. 

While at the University at Pembroke College, the passion 
of my early boyhood for adventure across the seas took posses- 
sion of me, and became linked with a very deep religious 
conviction which had become at this time the centre of my life 
and character. 

The first idea to attract me was the thought of going out 
to Central Africa and joining the University’s mission in that 
part of the world. This desire to do pioneer work in Africa 
held my imagination for many years. I think I must have read 
every single book concerning adventures in Africa, whether 
secular or religious. The story of Livingstone's great marches 
across Africa fascinated me most of all. 

At this critical moment a friendship came into my life 
which was of supreme importance to me, and shaped the whole 
of my future history. Basil Westcott, the youngest son of the 
saintly old Bishop of Durham, became my most intimate college 
friend. He had decided to go out to the Cambridge University 
Mission in Delhi as a teacher. This drew my attention to India 
as a possible field for my future life’s work. But I had not 
yet made up my mind, and the call of Africa was still strong 
upon me. 

Before leaving college in 1896. after spending there nearly 
six of the best years of my life, I had gained the practical cer- 
tainty of a fellowship in my college when the next one should 
fall vacant. By this time I had become ordained and was deeply 
interested in the Labour movement from the Christian social 
standpoint. Canon Henry Scott Holland and the Bishop of 
Durham were the leaders of this movement, and they were my 
two great heroes. 

Under this impulse, while waiting for a vacancy in the 
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college staff of my own college, it seemed good to learn at 5m 
hand something about the labour conditions in the slums of 
England. First of all I went to Sunderland in the notth. There 
1 spent a delightful time with the ship -builders, living among 
them almost as one of themselves. 1 had intended to continue in 
the North of England, near to my own birthplace, but the call 
came to me suddenly to undertake the headship of the Pembroke 
College Mission in the slums of south-east London near the Old 
Kent Road. There I lived for some years among the dock 
labourers and costermongers, in a district which was marked on 
Charles Booth’s map as one of the black spots of poorer London. 

It was one of the thieves’ quarters ; my class of young 
men was composed almost entirely of pickpockets and thieves, 
some of them well known to the police. Drunkenness was rife 
in this district It was not an unusual thing to be called up on 
Saturday nights to go out at midnight and put a stop to a 
drunken brawl in some part of the district where men and women 
were fighting. 

Here my health broke down for the first time, and when 
an opportunity came to go back to Cambridge as a Fellow of my 
college to take up college dudes, it was necessary to do so not 
only on account of the importance of the work among young 
Cambridge students, but also for health reasons. The strain of 
work in the slums of London had proved more than I could 
bear. 

But all the while my heart was aching to go abroad. My 
rriend, Basil Westcott, had died at Delhi under peculiarly pathetic 
circumstances. He had never been strong in health. One night 
he undertook the nursing of a young British soldier who had 
been suddenly attacked by Asiatic cholera in the Fort at Delhi. 
The next day Basil Westcott himself was a victim to the same fell 
disease. In a few hours his death came, and it was one of the 
greatest blows I had ever had in my young experience. 

From the time of his death it seemed to me a sacred duty 
( which T could not put aside ) to go out to India and take up his 
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work at Delia. After four years’ teaching work at Cambridge as 
a college lecturer and Don, 1 found myself on the way to India 
to job the Cambridge University Mission. 

It is with some amusement that I remember how the boat 
that I was coaching on the liver for the Lent races at Cambridge 
promised to send me a cable with regard to the result of their 
prowess on the rivet, which should reach me on the voyage out 
to India. 

When I reached Port Said this cable was forwarded to me 
on board and, to my great delight, this last boat I had coached on 
the River Cam made its four bumps on four successive nights 
and thus gained its oars. The congratulatory cable was a pleasant 
experience on my voyage out to the East. 

At Delhi it was necessary at first to settle down to the 
humdrum work of college life, teaching English history and 
English literature to Indian students. But 1 soon became elected 
to the Syndicate of the University and had a great deal of pioneer 
University work to perform which brought me into touch with 
the leaders of Indian thought. This opened my eyes to the great 
National Movement over the Continent of India. 

The war between Russia and Japan had just come to its 
conclusion. The whole of India was tingling with the news of 
the victories of the East over the Western power of Russia. In 
many ways this was the greatest incentive of all, to the national 
movement which now spread over India. From the first, as an 
educationalist, the movement intensely attracted me by its 
potency for creating a new India, and, indeed, a new Asia, in 
which East and West should meet together. 

Strangely enough, looking backward, it was at the very 
same time that the question of South Africa, in its relation to 
India, brought my thoughts back to my early desires ro come out 
to Central Africa as a missionary. 

The problem of the relation of South Africa to India, at 
that time, was concentrated in the question of the advisability 
or otherwise of sending fodentured labour to NataL Mr. Gokhale 
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had taken up this question very thoroughly indeed, and I had 
read what he and others had written about it Also, I had come 
into touch with the leaders of the Indian educational renaissance. 
Thus I gained, at first hand, Indian opinion both with regard to 
indentured labour, and also to the problem of modern nationalist 
India as it was related to the new countries of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Indian educated leaders pointed out to me that these young 
white nations were all shutting their doors to Indian immigration, 
while there was still being carried on, in many of the colonies, 
a disgraceful form of indentured labour, which was little else 
than servitude. They said that it was surely a crowning injustice 
that their educated Indian people should be shut out from these 
new lands, while their uneducated and illiterate Indian labourers 
should be taken away, against their own wishes, for the sugar 
plantations by a process of recruiting which was notorious under 
the name of “coolie catching”. The subject fascinated me, 
because South Africa was at this rime the scene of the great 
struggle against indentured labour. The longing came to me to 
go out to Africa and investigate the subject for myself. 

When Lord Minto, who was Viceroy, summoned me in 
1906, to ask mv opinion with regard to the immigration of 
Indians into Natal, I had urged vehemently upon him the folly 
of continuing this indentured immigration under such degrading 
conditions. From Mr. Gokhale I had already learned that if this 
immigration into South Africa continued on these lines, it would 
inevitably bring with it a crucial situation which would endanger 
the friendship between India and the rest of the Dominions. 
Looking back, one can see that if this indentured Indian labour 
had been stopped thus early, much of the later Indian trouble 
would have been avoided. 

After 191a, this problem became the central factor in my 
life. By this time, I had practically left my educational work at 
Delhi, and had been atrracted to the service of education in the 
school of Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan. But just before 
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taking up this new work at Tagore’s school, the poet very nobly 
gave me leave to go out to South Africa at a very critical moment. 
Thus I was able to take part in the great passive resistance 
struggle which Mr. Gandhi was carrying out in Natal for the 
purpose of abolishing the £5 poll tax. 

After our landing. General Smuts called for a parley. Mr. 
Gandhi went up to Pretoria, taking me with him as his com- 
panion. Those were the days of the great syndicalist strikes on 
the railways and the gold mines. Pretoria and Johannesburg 
were under Martial Law. Trains were being dynamited, and 
life itself was unsafe. 

It was in this atmosphere of storm and fury that peace was 
made on the Indian question. The famous Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement was signed. It is of great interest to me now to 
remember that I was present when General Smuts put his own 
signature to the draft Agreement. 

During the time I was resident in Natal, I saw something of 
the conditions of the indentured labourers in the Natal barracks. 
The enormously high suicide rate, within those barracks, deeply 
impressed me. Thus I went back to India more convinced than 
ever that the indenture system of Indian labour was not only 
a blunder, but a crime. 

In the next year, which was the first year of the Great War, 
I was suddenly attacked in Bengal by Asiatic cholera. For thirty- 
six hours my life was entirely despaired of. Indeed, there is a grim 
humour in the fact that the grave which was to contain my 
mortal remains was dug in preparation for my burial. 

For very many months after this, I hovered between life 
and death, as an invalid, with scarcely any strength left. It was 
during this period of convalescence that the facts came home to 
me, through a celebrated Blue Book, that the condition of inden- 
tured labourers in the Fiji Islands was worse than that which I 
had witnessed myself in Natal. The suicides were nearly double 
the Natal rate. This alone showed the unhappy condition of 
these Indian villagers, who had been inveigled out to this far 
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away land by the process of "coolie catching”. Soon it came 
upon me that I must go out to Fiji. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, a son of Dr. Samuel Pearson, of 
Manchester, accompanied me to Fiji when I was well enough 
to go. 

After our investigation there, we called on the return 
journey at New Zealand. Both chete and in Australia wc studied 
the policy of "White Australia”, in its relation to India. Wc 
were both of us mote than ever convinced that Mr. Gokhale's 
solution of the main problem was the right one, nam ely that all 
indentured and other forms of immigration from India should 
be abolished, on the clear understanding that Indians already 
domiciled within those vast Dominions should be treated with 
courtesy and respect. 

The next year, the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, took me 
out with him as companion to Japan and China. There I had 
the moBt wonderful privilege of seeing at first hand the condi- 
tions of life in the Far East. 

The next year, 1917, saw me again in Fiji. For I was 
obliged to go back there once more, in order to finish thoroughly 
the earlier investigations into Indian indentured labour condi- 
tions, with the idea of helping to bring that pernicious system 
finally to an end. 

On my return to work at Santiniketan, this Indo-Dominion 
subject occupied my attention. Also, I was called in to arbitrate 
in labour matters. Thus I gained a very wide experience of 
Labour conditions in India. It was this experience and knowledge 
which brought at last to me a unanimous election, twice over, 
as President of the All-India Railwaymen's Union, the largest 
union of workmen in the whole of India. 

Later on, also, this led up to my appointment as President 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and Chairman of the 
Trade Union Council. 

It is very difficult to continue the series of events which 
have crowded in upon my own recent years. The chief of these 
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have been connected -with Africa. Twice over, I bad to go 
out to Kenya as a peace-maker in Indian affairs in those Eastern 
regions of Africa. 

It is strange to look back and see how neatly half my life, 
in the last fifteen years, has been spent in Africa, while the other 
half has been spent in India. Thus the dream of my childhood, 
about coming out Co Africa and making Africa my home, has 
become partly fulfilled. Every time that I have made the journey 
I have learnt to love Africa better. It is a continent that grips 
the heart. 

This time, at the end of eight months’ stay in South Africa, 
1 am being called once more to journey widely to other pacts 
before I return to the quiet and peaceful atmosphere of study at 
Santiniketan. 

Let me describe, in conclusion, something of the life we 
lead at Santiniketan, in company with the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. Whenever these wider activities allow me to return 
and settle down to study and work, the following is my ex- 
perience at the school of the poet, which has become world- 
famous as an educational centre. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that in such a place and 
environment the dress and habits of the West which one naturally 
adopts in South Africa or other Western countries, are complete- 
ly thrown aside. Like Dr. Pennell, on the Afghan border, it is 
absolutely necessary, in living such a life, to adopt the habits and 
dress of the country. Therefore I naturally live there in the 
simplest Eastern fashion, taking Eastern food and wearing Eastern 
dress. 

Many people have asked me whether this has done any 
injury to my health. It is not possible to answer that question 
exactly. In some ways it has been very difficult from the 
health point of view ; but in other ways, it makes one more 
easily able to bear severities of the intensely hot climate in 
India. 

Tagore himself rises at the very earliest hour of the 
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morning — even before the break of day. It has become a 

natural custom for me to rise very soon after he does, and spend 
the early morning hours in quiet and meditation. Probably it is 
this part of the life of the East which I miss most, and hunger 
for most, when I come out of that atmosphere and get to the 
West. The rush and hurry of Western life is extremely difficult 
after the peace and repose of Saotimketan days. 

Rabindranath Tagore is a creative genius of the very first 
order, and he has allowed me to enter into his life and work, 
when I am able to be with him, to the fullest extent. In his 
daily habits he is full of simplicity and loving-kindness. He is a 
bom teacher, and I have learned from him, more than any one 
else, what the true genius of the East means, as compared with 
that of the West. In no sense docs he condemn or despise the 
West. Indeed, he has an instinctive attraction for the West. In 
the same way, the West has been attracted by him. 

He holds, however, that the two forms of civilisation and 
culture — the Eastern and the Western — are vitally necessary, as 
complements of each other. He regards the East as in danger 
of stagnating, unless roused by the practical activity of the West. 
He regards also the West as in danger of rushing over precipices 
to ruin aod destruction, unless steadied and helped by the calmer 
wisdom and older experience of the East His own idea of the 
harmony of humanity is that the East and West should meet to- 
gether. They must leam from each other their own different 
gifts. The spiritual genius of each must be developed by contact 
with its neighbour. East and Wc3t must unite in mutual respect. 

Personally, I have never in my whole life met any one so 
completely satisfying the needs of friendship and intellectual 
understanding and spiritual sympathy as Tagore. His very 
presence always acts as an inspiration. To be with him, to be 
at unison with him in some creative work, is a privilege which it 
is very difficult to state in words. Indeed, it has been by far the 
greatest privilege of my life. No one has been more fortunate 
than I have, in personal friendships. 
i 
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Side by side with this friendship with the poet, I have had 
the supreme happiness of a second personal friendship with 
Mahatma Gandhi ( as he is called ). His marvellous spiritual 
genius has appealed to me in a very different way. For his 
character, in its own way, is as great aod as creative as that of 
Tagore himself. It is, however, of the more ascetic order. It 
has about it rather an air of the religious faith of the Middle Ages 
than that of modem times. Tagore is essentially a modem : 
Mahatma Gandhi is the St. Francis of Assisi of our own days. 

You will understand, therefore, how eagerly I look back, 
when I am away in South Africa, to those friendships which are 
my very life in India. You will also realise how I long for the 
day to come when I can get back to India and live there again 
the life of the East, as I have lived here the life of the West. 
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APPENDIX 

[ Tie following letter written by Mr. C. F. Andrews to Sj. 
Akhcy Kumar Ray, bis friend and co-worker at Santiniketan, is worth 
quoting ben. — Ed. ] 

Sydney, 

My dear Akhay Babu, June r, jji 7. 

I have been thinking about you so much again that I 
cannot help writing also to you. 1 have felt so very much this 
absence from the ashram and it docs not seem to get any less. 

You will remember how deeply touched I was when I first 
knew you by your little offering of flowers at the foot of my 
Mother’s portrait on the Table in my room. I want to tell you 
something about her which has recently given roc much joy. I 
think 1 told you once how she had felt most deeply the sufferings 
of the Indian women in South Africa about which I had written 
to her. And then in her last illness she urged me to go out to 
them and not to come back home first to see her. 1 had always 
felt after that, in a peculiar way, that she was present with me 
in this great struggle : and when I went out to Fiji before, I felt 
this very much indeed. Now this is wbac gave me great joy. 
On my Mother’s Birthday itself this year which I was keeping 
and remembering out here in Australia the news came from 
England in the evening that on this very day Mr. Chamberlain 
had declared publicly in the House of Commons that the Indian 
indenture system would not be revived, ever after the war, but 
that it had come finally to an end. It seemed to roc so very 
beautiful indeed — almost as a message from God— that on my 
Mother’s own Birthday the very last step in abolition of indenture 
should be taken. 

I have told this in letters to many whom I love and I felt 
that I should like to teli it to you also. 

Your affectionate friend 
C F. Andrews. 




MID-DAY* 



C. F. Andrews 



How silent is the light l 

What depth is in the clear blue sky ! 

The eyes grow weary of the dazzling light 
The forest depths arc plunged in silence. 

Who are these that pass so softly by the garden 
Wandering with soft whispers and still softer steps ? 
Ah, my heart, why despair at such an hoar as this, 
Thy lute untouched, thy song of joy unsung. 

Hushed in a sudden wonder with wide open eyes 
Life’s narrow frctfulncss is lose in light profound. 
What a glory of the sun floods the world 1 
The light is still. How deep the sky ! 



Tiio mikuuacrJjjG of till not foaud soqoqc Mr. Andrews' fajxn.—Bd, 
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Nirmal Kumar Bose 

In his earlier speeches, Gandhiji was in the habit of using passion- 
ate language against riches and rich men. A portion of the 
speech delivered in February 1916 on the occasion of the opening 
of the Benares Hindu University may be cited as a typical 
example : 

“I now introduce you to another scene. His Highness the 
Maharajah who presided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke 
about the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress 
upon it. But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy ? 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewellery which 
made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest jeweller who 
chose to come from Paris. I compare with the richly bedecked 
noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel like saying to these 
noblemen : ‘There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for your country- 
men in India’ . . . Sir, when I hear of a great palace rising in any 
great city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once and I say : 
‘Oh, it is the money that has come from the agriculturists.’ Over 
seventy-five per cent of the population arc agriculturists and Mr. 
Higginbotham told us last night in his own felicitious language 
that they arc the men who grow two blades of grass in the place 
of one. But there cannot be much spirit of self-government 
about us if we take away from them almost the whole of the 
results of their labour. Our salvation can only come through 
the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich 
landlords are going to secure it.” ( Spttekts and Writings oj 
Mahatma Gandhi, 4th edition. G. A. Nates an & Co. pp. 312-13. ) 

In the same year, he laid down in a speech at Madras, 
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something which may be considered to be his basic view with 
regard to economic morality : 

"We arc thieves in a way if we take anything that we do 
not need for immediate use, and keep it from somebody else who 
needs it. It is a fundamental law of Nature, that Nature produces 
enough foe our wants from day to day, and if only every body 
rook only enough for him and no more, there will be no poverty 
in the world, and there will be no man dying of starvation in this 
world. And so long as we have got this inequality, so long I 
shall have to say we are thieves.” 

Then he went on to say, 

“I am no socialist, and I do not want to dispossess those 
who have got possessions, but I do say that personally those of 
us who want to see darkness out of light have to follow this 
doctrine ( of non-thieving ) ” ( Mahatma Gandhi, 19x8. Ganesh 
and Co., Madias, p. 1&9. ) 

The same sentiment is expressed in his book enritled 
Ethical R tligiott ( date of first publication ? ) in die following 
terms : 

“If all men realised the obligation of service, they would 
regard it as a sin to amass wealth ; and then, there would be no 
inequalities of wealth, and consequently no famine or starvation.” 
( Chapter VIII. ) 

Gamlhiji dius already held chat the pursuit of wealth was 
a sin ; it made it difficult for a man to follow a truly moral life. 
Such a life could only be built upon the foundation of a volun- 
tary restriction of wants. These were days when Gandhiji had 
not yet actively identified himself with the struggle for political 
liberation ; and so, more emphasis was laid by him upon volun- 
tary effort than upon reform through State made laws for the 
eradication of poverty. We shall see, later on, how his views on 
this subject underwent a certain amount of modification. 

But there has always been another, and a mote important, 
reason with him why he purs so much reliance upon voluntary 
effort for bringing about social equality. He considers that 
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“No action which is not voluntary can be called moral. So 
long as we act like machines, there can be no question of morality. 
If we want to call an action moral, it should have been done con- 
sciously, and as a matter of duty.” ( Ethical Religion, Chap. IV. ) 

Tf social equality were brought about through law, 
Gandhiji would not consider it to be an enduring thing. So he 
wrote in the Har/jaa of 29.6. jj : 

“Brahma created his people with the duty of sacrifice kid 
upon them and said, ‘By this do you flourish. Let it be the ful- 
filler of all your desires' . . . ‘He who cats without performing 
this sacrifice cats stolen bread 1 — thus says the Gita. ‘Earn thy 
bread by the sweat of thy brow,’ says the Bible. Sacrifices may 
be of many kinds. One of them may well be bread-labour. If 
all kboured for their bread and no more, then there would be 
enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there would be 
no cry of over-population, no disease, and no such misery as we 
see around. Such kbour will be the highest form of sacrifice. 
Men will no doubt do many other things either through their 
bodies or through their minds, but all this will be labour of love, 
for the common good. There will be no rich and no poor, none 
high and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 

“This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, 
therefore, ccasc to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling the 
whole law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, we performed 
physical kbour enough for our daily bread, we should go a long 
way towards the ideal.” 

Thus Gandhiji’s attitude towards wealth and social or 
economic equality has been the same from 1916 to 1935. But 
his references to rich men have always been more subdued than 
towards riches in general. For he holds that a man is very 
often the creacure of circumstances, and so deserves pity instead 
of condemnation, which should be reserved for the impersonal 
situation. Even so, there have been occasions when he has 
flared up against persons and classes, as the two following 
passages, written in 1924 and 1922, will show. 
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“What docs die correspondent mean when he refers to 
‘lower orders who know no responsibility and can anyway make 
both ends meet ?* Is he sure that ‘lower orders know no 
responsibility’ ? Have they no feelings, are they not injured by 
an angry word ? In what sense arc they lower exccpc in their 
poverty for which we middle class are responsible ? And may I 
inform my correspondent that the ‘lower orders' not only do not 
‘make two ends meet’ but the majority of them are living in a 
state of semi-starvation ? If the middle class people voluntarily 
suffer losses for the sake of the 'lower classes’ it would be but 
tardy reparation for their participation in their exploitation. I 
invite the correspondent to think in terms of the masses and 
identify lumself with his less fortunate countrymen.” ( Young 
India, 17. 7. 24. ) 

“Little do the town-dwellers know how the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking to tirelessness. Little do they 
know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage they 
get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they rea- 
lise that the Government established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence that the skele- 
tons in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the town-dwcllcrs of India 
will have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime 
against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history.” ( Young 
India, 23. 3. 22. ) 

Gandhiji has also been passionate in his appeal to the 
middle classes to dispossess themselves voluntarily. 

"The village work fiightens us. Wc who are town-bred 
find it trying to take to village life. Our bodies in many cases 
do not respond to the hard life. But it is a difficulty which we 
have to face boldly, even heroically, if our desire is to establish 
Swaraj for the people, not to substitute one class rule by another, 
which may be even worse. Hitherto the villagers have died in 
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their thousands so that we might live. Now we might have to 
die so that they may live. The difference will be fundamental. 
The former have died unknowingly and involuntaiily. Their 
enforced sacrifice has degraded us. If now we die knowingly, 
our sacrifice will ennoble us and the whole nation. Let us not 
flinch from the necessary sacrifice, if we will live as an indepen- 
dent self-respecting nation.” ( Young India, 17. 4. 24. ) 

In 1927, Gandkiji addressed the students of the Benares 
Hindu University and said : 

“Panditji ( Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ) has collected 
and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs of rupees for you 
from Rajas and Maharajas. The money apparently comes from 
these wealthy princes, but in reality it comes from the millions of 
our poor. For unlike Europe the rich of our land grow rich at 
the expense of our villagers the bulk of whom have to go with- 
out a square meal a day. The education that you receive to-day 
is thus paid for by the starving villagers who will never have 
the chance of such an education. It is your duty to refuse to 
have an education that is not within reach of the poor, but I do 
not ask that of you today. I ask you to render a slight return to 
the pour by doing a little yajna lot them. For he who eats with- 
out doing \x-.% yajna steals his food, says the Gita. The jqjna of 
our age and for us is the spinning wheel. Day in and dayoutlhave 
been talking about it, writing about it” ( Young India , 20.1.27. ) 

His object in the propagation of Khadi was, as he said, the 
distribution of wealth among the toiling millions in place of its 
concentration into a few hands, as had been brought about 
through mills and machinery. 

“I want to save rime and labour, not for a fraction of man- 
kind, but for all. 1 want the concentration of wealth, doc in the 
hands of few, but in the hands of alL” ( Young India, 13. u. 24. ) 

“Our mills cannot today spin enough for our wanes, and 
if they did, they will not keep down the prices unless they were 
compelled. They arc frankly money-makers and will not therefor e 
regulate prices according to the needs of the nation. Hand- 
4 
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spinning is therefore designed to put millions of rupees in the 
hands of poor villagers. Every agricultural country requires a 
supplementary industry to enable the peasants to utilise the spate 
hours. Such industry for India has always been spinning." 
( Young India, 16. 2. zi. ) 

Addressing certain Zemindars in 1929, Gandhiji said, 

“A model Zemindar would at once reduce much of the 
burden the ryot is now beating, he would come in intimate touch 
with the ryots and know their wants and inject hope into them 
in the place of despair which is killing the very life out of them. 
He will not be satisfied with the ryot's ignorance of the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce himself to poverty in 
order that the ryot may have the necessaries of life. He will 
study the economic condition of the ryots under his care, 
establish schools in which he will educate his own children side 
by side with those of the ryots. He will purify the village well 
and the village tank. He will teach the ryot to sweep his roads 
and clean his latrines by himself doing this necessary labour. 
He will throw open without reserve his own gardens for the 
unrestricted use of the ryot. He will use as hospital, school, or 
the like most of the unnecessary buildings which he keeps for 
his pleasure. If only the capitalist class will read the sign of the 
times, revise their notions of God-given right to all they possess, 
in an incredibly short space of time the seven hundred thousand 
dung-heaps which today pass muster as villages can be turned 
into abodes of peace, health and comfort. 1 am convinced that 
the capitalist, if he follows the Samurai of Japan, has nothing 
really to lose and everything to gain. There is no other choice 
than between voluntary surrender on the part of the capitalist of 
superfluities and consequent acquisition of real happiness of all 
on the one hand, and on the other the impending chaos into 
which, if the capitalist does not wake up betimes, awakened but 
ignorant, famishing millions will plunge the country and which 
not even the armed force that a powerful Government can bring 
into play can avert.” ( Young India, j. iz. 29. ) 
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But the question naturally arises, how far can voluntary 
effort actually achieve the desired results ? What are the chief 
obstacles, and can they be overcome without wide-scale political 
conflicts ? 

Speaking about the obstacles on the path, Gandhiji wrote 
in the Young India of 6. 2. 30, i.c. just on the eve of the Salt 
Satyagraha : 

“The greatest obstacle in the path of non-violence is the 
presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that have 
sprung up from British rule, the interests of monied men, specu- 
lators, scrip holders, land-holders, factory owners and the like. 
All these do not always realise that they arc living on the blood 
of the masses, and when they do, they become as callous as the 
British principals whose tools and agents they arc. If like the 
Japanese Samurai they could but realise that they must give up 
their blood-stained gains, the batde would be won for non- 
violence. It must not be difficult for them to see that the 
holding of millions is a crime when millions of their own kith 
and kin are starving and that therefore they must give up their 
agency. No principal has yet been found able to work without 
faithful agents. 

“But non-violence has to be patient with these as with the 
British principals. The aim of the non-violent worker must ever 
be to convert. He may not however wait endlessly. When 
therefore the limit is reached, he takes risks and conceives plans 
of active Satyagraha which may mean civil disobedience and the 
like. His patience is never exhausted to the point of giving up 
his creed.” 

In his fight against any system, Gandhi'i has always drawn 
a line between the system itself and its sponsors. To the latter 
be has given ample opportunity to mend their ways and reduce 
themselves to poverty voluntarily. But when that docs not 
work quickly enough, he has advised non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. That too has been for him a means of conversion. In the 
Young India of 26.1 1.3 1, he wrote : 
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“The masses do not today see in landlords and oche: 
profiteers their enemy. But the consciousness of the wrong done 
to them by these classes has to be created in them. I do not 
teach the masses to regard the capitalists as their enemies, but I 
teach them that they are their own enemies. 

“The system must be destroyed and not the individual. 
The Zemindar is merely a tool of a system. It is not necessary 
to take up a movement against them at the same time as against 
the British system. It is possible to distinguish between the two. 
But we had to tell the people not to pay to the Zemindars, 
because out of this money the Zemindars paid to the Govern- 
ment. But we have no quarrel with the Zemindats as such, so 
long as they act well by the tenants.” 

But we have seen already what he expect# of a model 
Zemindar, namely that they may retain their post of moral leader- 
ship and surrender economic gabs completely. 

.Sp eakin g to an audience of Indian socialists in London, in 
1931, Gandhiji cleared this point still farther. 

“Q. How exactly do you think that Indian Princes, land- 
lords, mill-owners and money-lenders and other profiteers are 
enriched ? 

“A. At the present moment by exploiting the masses. 

“Q. Can these classes be enriched without the exploitation 
of the bdian workers and peasants ? 

“A. To a certain extent, yes. 

“Q. Have these classes any social justification to live more 
comfortably than the ordbary worker and peasant who docs the 
work which provides their wealth ? 

“A. No justification. My idea of society is that while all 
are born equal, meanbg diat we have a right to equal oppor- 
tunity, all have not the same capacity. It is, b the nature of 
things, impossible. For instance, all cannot have the same height, 
or colour or degree of btelligencc, etc, ; therefore, b the 
nature of tfabgs, some will have ability to earn more and others 
icss. People with talents will have more, and they will utilise 
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their talents for this purpose. If they ucilise their talents kindly, 
they will be performing the work of the State. Such people exist 
as trustees, on no other terms. I would allow a man of intellect 
to earn more, I would not cramp his talent. But the bulk of his 
greater earnings must be used for the good of the State, just as 
the iocorae of all earning sons of the father goes co the common 
family fund. They would have their earnings only as trustees. 
It may be that I would fail miserably in this. But that is what I 
am sailing for.” ( Young India, 26.11.3 1. ) 

“Q. How will you bring about the trusteeship ? Is it by 
persuasion ? 

“A. Not merely by verbal persuasion. I will concentrate 
on any means. Some have called me the greatest revolutionary 
of my time. It may be false, but I believe myself to be a revolu- 
tionary — a non-violcnc ce volutionary. My means ate non-co- 
operation. No person can amass wealth without the co-opera- 
tion, willing or forced, of the people concerned.” ( Yeung India, 
26.11.31. ) 

Gandhiji’s intentions are thus dear. He wants the dissolu- 
tion of capitalism ; and he prefers the voluntary method. Where 
it fails, he employs the method of non-violent non-co-operation. 
He has often held that inequalities will remain till the end of 
time ; but that has been a concession to human weakness. 

“My ideal is equal distribution, but so far as I can see, it is 
not to be realised. I therefore work for equitable distribution.” 
( Young India, 17.3.27. ) 

His non-violence “rules out exploitation” altogether 
( Harijen, 21.5.38); Lc. in the non-violent dvilization of his 
ideal, everybody is a labourer. 

This approaches the Socialists’ final ideal very ciosdy, 
but there is a significant difference in emphasis. The question 
was asked him whether he would agree to State ownership of 
the means of production if the voluntary method failed. As 
long ago as 15. ix. 1928, he had written : 

“According to me the economic constitution of India 
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and for the matter of that the world should be such drat no one 
under it should suffer from want of food and clothing. In other 
words everybody should be able to get sufficient work to enable 
him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the means of production of elementary 
necessaries of life remain in the control of masses. These should 
be freely available to all as God’s air and water are or ought to 
be ; they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploita- 
don of others." 

It was not clear in the above passage whether the owner- 
ship was to be vested in a centralized State in which the interests 
of the masses were supreme, or whether the latter were to hold 
the means of production, in a decentralized form, through 
ownership vested in village communities. So the questions 
proceeded. 

“Q. Is love or non-violence compatible with possession 
or exploitation in any shape or form ? If possession and non- 
violence cannot go together, then do you advocate the 
maintenance of private ownership of land and factories as an 
unavoidable evil which will continue so long as individuals are 
not npe or educated enough to do without it ? If it be such a 
step, would it not be better to own all the land through 
the State and place the State under the control of the 
masses ? 

"A. Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
Theoretically when there is perfect love, there must be perfect 
non-possession. Those who own moacy now, are asked 
to behave like trustees holding their riches on behalf of 
the poor. You may say that trusteeship is a legal fiction. But 
if people meditate over it constantly and try to act up to it, then 
life on earth would be governed far more by love than it is at 
present. Absolute trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid’s 
definition of a point, and is equally unattainable. But if we 
strive for it, we shall be able to go further in realizing a state 
of equality on earth than by any other method. 
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“Q. If you say, private possession is incompatible with 
non-violence, why do you put up with it ? 

“A. That is a concession one has to make to those who 
earn money, but who would not voluntarily use their earnings 
for the benefit of maukind. 

“Q. Why then not have State-ownership in place of private 
property and thus minimize violence ? 

“A. It is better than private ownership. But that too is 
objectionable on die ground of violence. It is my firm con- 
viction that if the State suppressed capitalism by violence, it will 
be caught in the coils of violence itself, and fail to develop non- 
violence at any time. The State represents violence in a concen- 
trated and organized form. The individual has a soul, but as 
the State is a soulless machine, it can never be weaned from 
violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence 1 prefer the 
doctrine of trusteeship. 

“Q. Let us come to a specific instance. Supposing an 
artist leaves certain pictures to a son who does not appreciate 
their value for the nation and sells them or wastes them, so that 
the nation stands to lose something precious through one man's 
folly. If you are assured that the son would never be a trustee 
in the sense in which you would like to have him, do you not 
think the State would be justified in caking away those things 
from him with the minimum use of violence ? 

“A, Yes, the State will, as a matter of fact, cake away those 
things, and I believe it will be justified if it uses the minimum 
of violence. But the fear is always there that the State may use 
too much violence against those who differ from ‘it. I would be 
very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees ; 
but if they fail, I believe we shall have to deprive them of their 
possessions through the State with the minimum exercise of 
violence. That is why I said at the Round Table Conference 
that every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and 
confiscation ordered where necessary — with or without compensa- 
tion as the case demanded. WhaL I would personally prefer 
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would be not a centralisation of power in the hands of the State, 
but an extension of the sense of trusteeship ; as in my opinion 
the violence of private ownership is less injurious than the vio- 
lence of the State. However, if it is unavoidable, I would support 
a minimum of State-ownership.” ( Modern R rvitw, October 1935, 
p. 412. ) 

When we examine the above statement catefully, we notice 
that although Gandhiji agrees with communists in so far as the 
ultimate ideal is concerned, he differs from them considerably in 
the emphasis which he lays upon voluntary effort as a means to 
that end. It almost appears that he thinks, men live by reason 
alone and not by habit ; and, moreover, that organizations of the 
character of the State are not necessary. He made it clear in the 
following passage thac organizations were necessary, but they 
were to be of a voluntary character. 

“Q. Then, Sir, shall we take it char the fundamental differ- 
ence between you and the Socialists is, that you bed eve that men 
live more by self-direction or will than by habit, and they believe 
that men live more by habi 1 * than by will ; that being the reason 
why you strive for sclf-corrcction while they try to build up a 
system under which men will find it impossible to exercise their 
desire for exploiting others ? 

"A. While admitting chat man actually lives by habit, I hold 
that it is better for him to live by the exercise of will. I also 
believe that men arc capable of developing their will to an extent 
that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. I look upon an 
increase of the power of the State with the greatest fear, because, 
although while apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, 
it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality, 
which lies at the root of all progress. Wc know of so many 
cases where men have adopted trusteeship, but none where the 
State has really lived for the poor. 

“Q. But have not those cases of trusteeship which you 
sometimes cite been due to your personal influence rather than 
to anything else ? Teachers like you come infrequently. Would 
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it not be better, therefore, to trust to some organization to effect 
the necessary changes in man, rather than depend upon the 
casual advent of men like yourself ? 

“A. Leaving me aside, you must remember that the influ- 
ence of all great teachers of mankind has outlived their lives. In 
the reaching of each prophet like Mohammed, Buddha or Jesus, 
there was a permanent portion and there was another which was 
suited to the needs and requirements of the times. It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with the impermanent 
aspects of their teachings that there is so much distortion in 
religious practice today. Bu: that apart, you can see chat the 
influence of these men has sustained after they have passed away. 
Moreover, what I disapprove of is an organization based on force 
which a State is. Voluntary organization there must be.” {Modern 
Rmi», ibid. ) 

Lately, he has written in the Harijan ( 16.ii.59. ) : 

“I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are friendly 
towards me and do nor fear me. They know that I desire to end 
capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced 
Socialist or even Communist. But our methods differ, our langu- 
ages differ. My theory of 'trusteeship' is no makeshift, certainly 
no camouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other 
theories. It has the sanction of philosophy and religion behind 
it. That possessors of wealth have not acted up to the theory 
does not prove its falsity, it proves the weakness of the wealthy. 
No other theory is compatible with non-violence. In the non- 
violent method the wrong-doer compasses his own end, if he does 
not undo the wrong. For, cither through non-violent non- 
co-operation he is made to see the error, or he finds himself 
completely isolated.” 

We may now attempc to sum up Gandhiji’s views with 
regard to riches and rich men. Gandhi ji holds that the aim of 
human life is the acquisition of abiding happiness. Such happi- 
ness docs not come through riches. But a minimum of wealth 
is necessary to serve as the basis of “high-thinking”. The existing 

J 
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distress of mankind is due to the operation of selfishness which 
resides in every breast. In order to overcome chat selfishness and 
to make the lives of all men happy, we should dedicate ourselves 
to sendee. It should, however, be intelligent service, designed 
to bring to us a fuller realization of the unity of all human beings. 
Such a dedicated life, with its consequent philosophical realiza- 
tion, can alone give us abiding happiness. And it has to be 
built upon the foundation of a voluntary restriction of wants. 

Men should be persuaded to shed their selfishness through 
non-violent non-co-operation. The basic economic equality, or 
rather equitability, will be reached when all have turned labour- 
ers and own the means of production joindy. The ownership 
should preferably be vested in voluntary organizations. But if 
that is not wholly possible, then it should be vested in the State 
to the necessary extent. The power of the State should be 
limited as fat as possible. The object should be to preserve 
individual freedom, for real progress can only be built upon ics 
foundation. 

"The individual will not however have the freedom to 
exploit. That will be kept in check by intelligent non- 
co-operarion. 

“Where the rich do not dispossess themselves voluntarily, 
and where the poor arc not sufficiently trained in non-violent non- 
co-operation to keep them in check, the State should step in, and 
dispossess the rich to the necessary extent through the minimum 
exercise of violence.” 

This is how Gandhi)] and die Socialists agree with each 
other with regard to their aim, but differ widely from one 
smother with regard to the means. 




SOME REMINISCENCES OF C. F. ANDREWS 



Gurdial Mallik 

I first met Mr. C. F. Andrews in 1917, at Bombay, on his return 
to India from Fiji where he had been on one of hie 
periodical missions of peace in connection with the hardships of 
our countrymen abroad. It happened this way : in those days 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, one of the judges of the Bombay High 
Court, ( now dead ), used to take a class in Browning’s poetry, 
every week, for a small group of select undergraduates from the 
various colleges in the city. On one occasion he was late in 
coming to the class and we were just wondering what had happen- 
ed, because usually he was very punctual, when there walked in 
Sir Narayan, accompanied by Mr. K. Natarajan — the veteran 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer — and a clean-shaven, tall, 
well-built, handsome young Englishman. We all sprang to our 
feet to welcome the visitors. After they and we were seated. Sir 
Narayan straightaway began reading Browning’s poem “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra”, which he explained in his own inimitable way ( for 
he was an ideal teacher ). No sooner was the class over than we 
were introduced, one by one, to the young Englis hm a n , who was 
no other than Mr. C. F. Andrews. As he held my hands in his 
and I gazed at his face,— “a compact of consecration and con- 
cord”, — 1 said to him in a voice, tremulous with deep emotion, 
“Sir, India is grateful to you for all that you are doing for her 
children.” He smiled and replied, “My young boy, it is the 
other way round. It is I who am grateful to India for being 
what I am.” 1 was at once struck with this observation, made 
in all sincerity and spontaneity, because, being one of those 
thousands of students who had been for some time swept off 
their feet by the wave of Westernism, I had never realized till 
then that my own country could ever be held in such high esteem 
by a “foreigner.” 
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Two years afterwards, in 1919 , 1 went on pilgrimage to 
Santimketan in order to pay my respects to Gurudeva Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, to sec whom I had been longing for full five years. 
When I arrived there at long last, as Di-luck would have it, 
Gurudeva was away to Calcutta on account of an attack of illness. 
Mr. Andrews, however, softened for me the shock of disappoint- 
ment, by bis overflowing affection. Gurudeva returned in due 
course to Santiniketan, but it was on the eve of my departure 
from there. So Mr. Andrews forthwith ushered me into his 
presence with the remark, “Gurudeva, here is a young pilgrim 
from Baluchistan. He has heard the call of your love and of 
Santiniketan.” I touched Gurudeva's feet revexendy and received 
his blessings in a manner, which released the thin stream of my 
spiritual life which had bfeen buried for years under the deaden- 
ing desert of dogma and institutional religiosity. Thus, it is to 
Mr. Andrews, that 1 owe the unforgettable occasion of my re- 
birth into the realm of the life of the Spirit. 

I then returned to Karachi, where 1 was serving my 
apprenticeship in a mercantile office. But hardly had I settled 
down to my ledgcr-kecpir.g when I received a telegram from Mr. 
Andrews asking me to join him at Lahore, where he was proceed- 
ing for the purpose of making inquiries into the terrible happen- 
ings of the Post-Rowlatt Act period in the Punjab. I obeyed 
the summons instantly and so had the happy privilege of being 
associated with his humanitarian work in the Punjab for several 
months. Many are the reminiscences of those days which I could 
recall, but I shall content myself with sharing with the reader only 
a few, chosen at random from my repertory. 

Once in the course of our travels in the affected areas he 
visited a village, near GujranwaDa. He had heard that one 
of the retired Indian military officers there had suffered much 
during the Martial Law regime, because he had refused 
to be tutored into tendering evidence of a nature which was far 
from his own knowledge of the facts of the case. As a result, a 
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scries of stripes were inflicted on his aged body. After half an 
hour’s search we succeeded in locating this officer and Mr. 
Andrews begged of him to tell him what had been done to him. 
At first, he bluntly asked us to go away, saying he had nothing to 
impart, for he had had enough of Englishmen. But this English- 
man, he did not know', was a coin of a different mint- Immediately 
Mr. Andrews embraced the officer, who was surprised beyond 
his wits to see a member of the ruling race behaving in that 
informal and affectionate fashion. "Brother,” said Mr. Andrews, 
“do please tell me what they did to you.” 

The officer, whose suspicions about the bn ne fidu of Mr. 
Andrews had by this time been dispelled, then stripped himself 
bare and exposed a body ghastly with lash marks. At 
first Mr. Andrews was unnerved but he soon recovered and his 
countenance beamed with divine tenderness. With eyes filled 
with hot tears, he fell down at the feet of the officer and, with 
hands folded and a voice choked with feeling, said, “Brother, on 
behalf of the English nation I beg yout forgiveness.” 

The deep sounded unto the deep. The officer embraced Mr. 
Andrews and with a torrent of tears coursing down his cheeks, 
rejoined, “Sahib, as long as there is one Englishman like you 
in India, I can have the heart to forgive your whole nation.” 

It was then that the interpretation of C. F. A.— the initials 
of his name — as Christ’s Faithful Apostle dawned first upon me. 
And was not his long life one unending apostleship of the 
Christ ? 

The scene is once again laid in a village, somewhere bet- 
ween Lvallpur and Sangla ( both in the Punjab ). The entire 
population, numbering several hundreds, had been punished 
because some of them, so it was alleged, had burnt an effigy of 
the King-Emperor on April 6, 1919. The result was that they 
were so completely terror-stricken that Mr. Andrews ’ repeated 
requests to many of them to unfold to him the sad tale of their 
suffering, had been so far turned down unceremoniously. He 
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and I, therefore, decided to leave the place the next morning after 
breakfast. At night Mr. Andrews was suddenly attacked with 
dysentty ; consequently he could not sleep and I kept watch by 
his bedside. I heard him, again and again, praying, “Lord, for- 
give them for they know not what they do.” In the small hours 
of the morning, however, he rallied round somewhat and asked 
me to accompany him to the temple, saying, “I have faith that 
in the presence of God, they will feel bold and speak the truth.” 
And his faith was justified by what followed. For, as soon as the 
divine service was over we entered the temple and everybody in 
the congregation looked up, when Mr. Andrews implored them 
to tell him the truth of the matter. And, lo 1 the very priest, 
who had so long refused to open his lips, got up and related the 
whole stoiy, from beginning to end, with child-likc candour. It 
may be added that, later on, this version was found very valuable 
in unravelling the tangled skein of half-truths and hearsay. 

One day Mr. Andrews, with his dhoti tucked up to his 
knees and thin white muslin shirt unbuttoned, bare-headed and 
carrying a hand-bag, was seen walking down Harrison Road in 
Calcutta. It was morning and the newsboys were selling tire 
daily newspapers. Beckoning to one of them he asked for a 
copy of the Amrita Ba\ar P strike, which was readily handed 
over to him by the vendor. But imagine the latter’s surprise 
when Mr. Andrews, after fumbling in his pockets for a one-anna 
piece, said to him that he had no money to make the payment 
( What had happened was that on his way from the railway 
station he had parted, as he used to do often, with ali the change 
on his person to the first street-beggar. ) Consequently, he 
returned the paper to the news-boy who was all the time looking 
intently at the face of his C h rist-like customer. The boy gave 
it back to him, and saying, “Arc you not Andrews sahib ? I 
shall not take any money from you,” ran away. Some weeks 
afterwards Mr. Andrews slipped a rupee into the hands of this 
young admirer of his who had honoured him with his trust. 
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Many years ago a high official of the Bengal Education 
Department, — an Englishman— visited Santiniketan and stayed 
for a day in the Guest-house. It was summer, when the 
thermometer often touches na e . Mr. Andrews went to see him 
at noon. He was dressed in the Santinikctan style, dboti, shirt 
and hat, while the visitor, in spite of the sweltering heat, was 
wearing a smart lounge suit. The official wa3 very much put 
out by one of his fellow-countrymen appearing before him in 
the dress of die “uncivilized natives”, and he burst out, “Mr. 
Andrews, are you not ashamed of yourself ? Is this dress of 
yours in conformity with the dignity and decorum of English- 
men ?** Mr. Andrews only smiled and went away, saying he 
would be back soon and join him at lunch. And lo 1 the honor 
of horrors, when about half-an-bour later he returned, minus his 
shirt, and sat down at the table, opposite the hundred-percent 
little Englander ! 

Mr. Andrews usually travelled third, except when his 
health was not good, during his six-month sojourn in the Punjab 
in 1919. On one occasion, however, he purchased an inter- 
mediate-class ticket At one of the small stations, he noticed an 
aged Hindu woman being helped in getting into a third-class 
compartment. She was crying in pain because of Borne physical 
infirmity. Immediately he got down and going up to the sufferer, 
said, "Mata, ap us gari men baitbiif' ( Mother, sit in that compart- 
ment ). At first she refused but eventually she was won over 
by the child-like, persistently pursuasivc love of that angel of 
mercy, who himself took his seat, instead, in a third-class 
compartment. 

It was raining very hard. Mr. Andrews was at his desk 
and writing an article for the press. Suddenly, at the door, 
there appeared a blind Sacthal, wearing a scanty loin-cloth and 
supporting himself on a stick. He sat down with his face turned 
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cowards Mr. Andrews. Only when tlie latter got up after some 
time to take out some paper from his suit-case, did he see his 
visitor. So along with the particular paper that he wanted to 
find out, he also took out a brand new English suit, which 
Swami Shraddhanacd had got made for Mr. Andrews as part 
of the latter’s outfit for going abroad. Then raising the visitor 
and embracing him with deep affection, he gave him die suit and 
resumed his writing. 

Let me conclude with my last reminiscence of that painful 
period. We were staying in a certain town in the Punjab. 
Mr. Andrews thought that he would attend die Sunday 
service in the local church and asked me if I would also 
go, to which I agreed. And so we went to the church. When 
we reached there, the congregation had already gone in. So we 
walked in on tiptoe and took our seats in the last row. Now 
somebody who was sitting near the pulpit saw us entering and, 
though most of the people sat with heads bowed in silent 
adoration, he at once came up from behind and pulled us out. 
On being asked by Mr. Andrews why he had acted in that 
peculiar way, the gentleman retorted, his face flushed with fury, 
( presumably he had heard of Mr. Andrews’ work of inquiry 
into the events and injustices of the Martial Law regime ), “This 
house of God is not for rebels.” 

“But Christ was a rebel, too,” answered Mr. Andrew 
with the joy of resurrection in his eyes, as he walked away. 




POETRY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO 



Dr. A. Aronson 

Anyone studying the psycho log)' of artistic creation will realize 
the difficulty of drawing the exact borderline between the norma] 
and the abnormal, the sane and the insane. This difficult)' is due 
to the fact that a scientific investigation into the origin of the 
creative art-impulse, both individual and collective, has to face 
problems mostly belonging to the realm of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy. In the same way in which the biologist looks at the 
behaviour of lower organisms through a microscope and comes 
to conclusions regarding the peculiar behaviour of some tiny 
individual organisms, a sociologist or psychologist deduces from 
his observation of human beings certain general laws regarding 
“normal” standards of behaviour or activity and their deteriora- 
tion into the abnormal and the insane. The true test of such a 
law lies in its application to given individual and social condi- 
tions. With regard to artistic creation these general laws have 
failed to a considerable extent to elucidate its place and 
function in both the life of an individual and that of a collective 
body. And while we know almost everything about the beha- 
viour and activities of lower organisms, we do not know much 
about the impulses of human beings which make them in an 
essentially unbiologicai way create something out of nothing, be 
it a poem, a piece of music, a painting, a new system of philo- 
sophy, in short "culture”. It is with this creation of culture, a 
phenomenon not to be met with among other living organisms, 
that both the sociologist and the psychologist have to deal. 

Much has been written lately on dreams, their essence, 
their interpretation, and their functional importance in human 
life. According to modem psychology and especially psycho- 
analysis, day-dreaming has a very important function to fulfil in 
the life of every adult individual ; in fact, it serves the purpose 
6 
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of an escape from reality, a voluntary withdrawal from an exis- 
tence in which it is so much easier to be unhappy than to be 
happy. This peculiar phenomenon is to be found both among 
normal adults and neurotics ; in its diseased form we shall find 
it altogether divorced from logic, creating fantasy-pictures which 
have a reality of their own, but which are certainly unrelated to 
actual conditions of existence. The extreme type of this "autistic 
thinking" by means of which happiness is achieved and wishes 
arc fulfilled, is to be met with among the schizophrenic insane ; 
in his case the repressed tendencies that dominate his autistic 
thinking arc more completely repressed until dissociation takes 
place and reality and dream are no longer distinguished. There 
is, however, no doubt that for the insane, autistic thinking has 
a logic of its own, a kind of associative continuity in ideas, 
imagery, and emotions. It is this very continuity in associations, 
this peculiar logic inherent in the repressed instincts and desires 
that break through whenever autistic thinkin g is substituted for 
direct experience, that establish a natural link between the wish- 
fulfilments of an insane and the day-dreaming of a poet . 1 

This does not imply that every poet is a potential patient 
of schizophrenia ; but it certainly means that tendencies that 
are normally repressed by adults find an outlet in artistic crea- 
tion, in which both rhe wish-fulfilment and the escape from 
reality play an essential part. On the other band, not every 
schizophrenic patient is a potential poet, but wc may certainly 
say that his existence is one of infinite possibilities where any- 
thing might be attained— in “imagination." Wc read, in fact, 
that considering the schizoid materia! as a whole 

“wn can form a continuous writ!, beginning with what I call she 
‘Hdlderlin type', those extremely senaittve, aboarmulljr tender, constantly 
wounded, mlmoaa-llke natures who ere 'all nerves' — and winding up wish 
those cold, numbed, almost lifeless ruins Uifft by tbe ravages of a severe 
attack of Dementia Praecox, who glimmer dimly in the corner of the eaylum, 

1. of. Prof. 3leal» : "Artistic Tlitnhini.” In i Aewrkon Jaime I of JjuoMJp, VoJ. 
09.-qae4ad In W. MoDsnuaQ'i Uoituu </ ^ftnorwai Ptpehckpf, 39MS. p. adlbgq. 
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dull-witted like oowb • . . Tho batf-dead gchUophrwio will, il be ia educated, 
become an an tor or a musician during ibe Imnailiutml stage. The exhibition 
0 / oaoaelr is still an excitement : perhapn he will even become a futurist 
painter, an nxpre»»ioai*6 poek, en inventor, or a builder of abstract philoeo- 
phioal Bystems." 1 

HOldcrlin was a German poet who lived towards the 
beginning of the 19th century ; he was probably the most 
“poetical” of all the German poets, and he lived the last forty 
years of his life in an asylum. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that this type of schizothymic personality is limited to 
Germany alone ; the repression of memories of experiences 
inspired by fear or of others coloured by sex emotion, is common 
to all races and so is also the resulting complex formation. 
There is no doubt that the explosion of affects, the psychological 
phenomenon that Jung called Abrsakticn, may lead in the case 
of the artist either to artistic self-expression or, if the “abreaktion” 
fails to occur, to a state of mind bordering on insanity. Self- 
expression in this sense means an attempt to reintegrate once 
more into consciousness the complex that has become autono- 
mous. If the artist fails at this reintegration he is liable to suffer 
from morbidity, melancholy, numbness, and other states of mind 
that wc commonly associate with the mental life of the neurotic. 
In the biographies and letters of poets we find from time to time 
a hint at what a poet feels like, if for a long time he has failed 
for one reason or another to sublimate hiH affects : 

"I knd becomfl all in a trouble for nob having written any thing of 
Ute— the sonnet over leaf did ms some scad. I slept Lbs better Inst night 
for it." 11 

And "I never was In love— yeb tbe voice and shape at a woman h»* 
haunted mo thoso iwa days — at such a time, when tho relief, tbe fovnrotM 
relief of poetry seeraa a much lees crime. This morning poetry hoe con- 
quered. I have relapsed into those abstractions whieh are my only life — I 



1. Dr. S. Krettchmnr : PhQtijitt <mA <J*«r Oder, 1W3, anotwl in VaDongaU, np.cll 

2. Jehu KnU : Lett* j. edited Oy Mmrloe Buxton JYrman, 1B1. p. 2L 
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fuol aaciipod from n new strange and threatening sorrow — and I aco thankful 
for [*.’■! 

The way in which such an explosion of affects takes place 
in the case of a poet is more a matter of technique and does not 
concern us here. The sublimation of repressed instincts, desires, 
and fear-complexes with regard to a normal adult is roost 
frequently a new attempt to adjust himself both socially and 
‘‘culturally" to actual conditions of existence. And in most 
cases this re-integration will be successful. The poet has to take 
a roundabout way. The unconscious itself will have to break 
through i and reality will be replaced by fantasy-formations. 

Such a process is no doubt best achieved in dreams both 
during day-time and at night. There is no reason to doubt 
Coleridge’s statement that “Kubla Khan” was written during 
sleep. Sometimes the very best poems of a particular writer are 
written in this automatic sort of way, the poet himself being 
almost unaware erf what he was doing. Keats, for instance, 
says with regard to the Sonnet to Burns in one of his letters : 
“This sonnet 1 have written in a strange mood, half-asleep . . .*** 
If wc apply standards of “normal” behaviour to this type of 
activity, we shall most probably reach the conclusion that a 
poet’s mental status is of a different erder altogether and we 
shall find in him elements of intellectual and emotional habitus 
belonging to the neurotic as well as to the magician of a primi- 
tive tribe. And the effects of writing poetry or of the temporary 
inability to express himself, remind us of the emotional attitudes 
of a normal individual who cither finds satisfaction in an alttr 
ego or for some reason or other is unable to fulfill his wishes and 
desires in the company of his beloved. In the case of very 
sensitive writers the poem, therefore, takes the place of this 
alttr egj and only by way of self-expression will satisfaction be 
obtained. In the case of Keats, for inscaace, it seems as though 



1. Ibid. ». S88. 
a. Ibid. p. ITS. 
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the poem itself is substituted for the person of the beloved and 
his individual happiness or unhappiness made to depend entirely 
on his ability to write. The result is frequently a struggle within 
the poet himself between his wish aspirations and the unsatis- 
factory realisation of the wish. It is, we may almost say, a 
perfectly Freudian situation : 

"At this motaonS I am in no enviable situation— Had 6h*r I am uot 
in a Mood to write any to-day : aod i6 appears that Uis loss of is ie the 
fcogiooing of all aorta of irregularities . . .“1 

"I hope soon to bo able to resume my work— I have eudanvaured to 
do so once or swiao but to no purpose— ins toad of poetry — I Lave a swim- 
ming in my bead —And foci all the ©Scots of a Mental Dobsuoh —lowness of 
spirits — anxiety to go on without the power to do so . . ." J 

"I have been writing very ham lately oven till an utter incapacity 
came on, and I feel it now about my head so you must not mind my little 
out of obe way sayings . . .’* B 

Sigmund Freud in one of his shorter "papers” on applied 
psycho-analysis attempts to establish a relation between the poet’s 
creation and his autistic thinking, which he calls day-dreaming. 
The poet, he says, has this in common with the child that he 
builds a world of his own in his imagination just as the child 
docs, and he orders this imaginary world in a way that pleases 
him better than reality. Day-dreaming for the poet is a kind of 
substitute for the child’s play. Now, in any traumatic situation 
occasioned by some event in the present, the poet will take 
refuge in day-dreaming, and will create an unreal situation which 
will in itself be a continuation of the child’s play. He will 
“remember" the happiness of his childhood, and this memory 
will dominate his day-dreams. This constant prc-occupadon 
with his own individuality, and especially with his own uncon- 
scious, characterises both the child and the poet. The statement 
that a poet’s creation ultimately derives from some memory of 



1. IMA.p. si. 
3. p.BB. 

8. Ml. 
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his childhood, is, hnwcvcr, only an hypothesis and it would 
indeed be diflicult to prove. But the seriousness with which 
he deals with himself is beyond doubt, and reminds us of die 
same type of seriousness with which the child considers the idle 
dreams of tus imaginations . 1 We have seen, however, that to 
take the creations of one’s own fancy seriously is one of the 
essential characteristics of the neurotic mind. Intellectual 
Narcism and the regressive tendencies involved in it, are part of 
the make-up of a poet and a neurotic. This earnestness com- 
bined with a very strong belief that the world created in imagina- 
tion is teal, whereas Reality outside himself is nothing but dream, 
or rather, a chaotic nightmare, leads to an overestimation of all 
psychic facts, a belief that the outer world can be changed by a 
mere thought of his. The proto-type of this intellectual narcism 
can be found among primitives or savages, where fantasy- 
creations take the place of reality not only in religious life, 
but even in their commonplace daily occupations. It is this 
“Omnipotence of Thought” of which Freud speaks so frequendy 
that establishes a link between both the poet and the ncurodc 
and the savage. The intellectual narcism of the savage by means 
of which he transforms his dreams and his fantasy-creations into 
"reality” and actually believes in them as in something “real” 
shows quite clearly that an interpretation of the poet’s creation 
in terms of Abnormal Psycholog)' will never be able to cover 
the whole ground ; for there is no reason to suppose diat a 
primitive tribe is composed of neurotics only. Magic and all 
it implies for the savage, seems to have deeper roots in the 
human soul than can be explained by a study of Abnormal 
Psychology. And the application of intellectual narcism to art 
and its magic implications seems to be justified : 

"Only in ono field has the omnipotence of thought teen retained in 
onr civilisation, namely in art. In art alone, it «tdll happens that man 



1. rf. B. Freed ; Celt Pnptrs, vol. It, 1986 : Th* ItoUiUm of ih* Pott to nap- 
irtamtng, p. 1YB agq. 
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eonsoinod by HU winbca, procaoea something to the gratification of these 
wishes. nod thie playing, thanks to wtasbio illusion, calls forth effect as if 
it were something read. We rightly speak of the magic of art and compare 
the artist with a magician. But this oomparisoD is perhaps more important 
than it claims to be. Art, which certainly did not begin ae ait for art's 
sake, originally served tendencies whioh to-day have for the greater part 
oessal to exist. Among these we may suspect various magic intentions ." 1 

It is here that we have to discuss die functional importance 
of repression for the creation of art and culture in general. Only 
those impulses will be repressed that might be harmful eirher to 
other individual members of the group or to the group at large. 
This repression and the ensuing complex formation is not 
a voluntary privation of happiness ; it i9 forced upon the 
individual by laws both written and unwritten that limit 
the individual’s self-expression, his conduct, behaviour, and all 
his activities, to what is considered to be “decent” and harmless 
in the social sense of the term. The necessity of laws, however, 
arises only if there is a strong inclination in the individual mem- 
bers of the group to do what is prohibited and forbidden. At 
the basis of all observance of the taboo therefore stands a renun- 
ciation of all those impulses that might justly be called a-sodal 
and which, because they are a-social, axe by far the strongest. An 
impulse that is taboo, and this applies especially to sexual 
impulses and those coloured by intense emotion, will try to break 
through in one way or another. In this connection it is useful 
to know that a repressed instinct is liable to develop in a more 
unchecked and luxuriant fashion, if it is withdrawn from consci- 
ousness. What originally might have been a feeble impulse to 
do “something forbidden” will become, as long as it is repressed, 
an extraordinarily dangerous craving for the satisfaction of this 
particular instinct. This craving for imaginary satisfaction is to 
be found in neurotics and artists alike, only that the expression 
of the instinct, the violent explosion of affects, is essentially 

J. 8. VMd : r«Om ana Ittco : RtumHman IhtpfMc 
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chaotic in the case of the neurotic, whereas it is well-balanced, 
at least to a certain extent, with the artist : 

"Id one way the neuroses show a striking and for-renohing corras- 
ponflonoB wish the great social proclooluHkS of art. religion anil philosophy, 
while again they Boom Lika distortions of them. We may say that h yawns 
ifi a carioatura of an artistic creation, a compulsion neurosis a caricature of 
a religion, and a paranoiac delusion a caricature of a philosophic system. In 
the last annlysis tliLs deviation goes hank to the foot that the neuroses are 
a-eooial formations ; they wok to nooomplish by private means what arose in 
society through oolloctive labour ." 1 

Freud's hypothesis in this statement is that the craving for 
a satisfaction of the repressed instinct is equally strong in a 
neurotic and in an artist, but that in the case of the former the 
expression given to it is a-social, whereas the latter's creation will 
be based ro a considerable extent on the collective experiences 
of the group, and will therefore in its essence be a social activity. 

In every individual we find this struggle between what he 
desires most and what is imposed upon him from his very early 
childhood by the social forces of family and group life in general. 
In the case of a normal adult these prohibitions from outside will 
be absorbed almost automatically and he will behave and act 
according to the given standards of his society. After the direct 
influence of education has ceased and the taboo-material has bcea 
thoroughly assimilated, the Ego will find himself no longer 
watched by the social forces from outside, but by some inner 
automatic mechanism which we commonly call ‘'Conscience”. 
It implies a sense of guilt, fear, or shame with regard to all the 
repressed impulses which from time to time break through in 
their “pure” or sublimated form. In the well-balanced mind 
of a normal adult the super-ego will keep watch over the real 
Ego, and whenever a conflict arises between the two tendencies 
the super-ego will almost automatically win the upper hand. 
It is the striving after an ideal, the dualism in every soul of a 
human being, that itself has become a habit, a kind of second 
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nature. Conscience, in this sense, is a habit-formation of utmost 
importance in ail social life. Without this conscience or super- 
ego imposed from outside and without this dualism, no social 
life would he possible, and lastly, no culture could be created. 

It may be for some a bitter truth to realise that human 
relationships and the building of culture is based upon a sense 
of guilt, shame, and fear. When Hamlet says “thus conscience 
doc3 make cowards of us all...” he most probably voices the 
discontent of numerous intellectuals, artists, or philosophers, and 
their awareness that culture has been paid for at the price of 
happiness and that unrestrained action will lead to a breakdown 
of culture ; and vet they know that true happiness lies exactly 
in those unrestrained actions which in their essence must 
necessarily be a-social. Hamlet’s impulses are at bottom a-social 
and through being repressed for a long time they seem to grow 
in magnitude and force ; and yet all he can do is to "protest". 
The poet iB throughout his life in a similar position. He will 
“protest” against the “cultural privations" that dominate the 
whole field of his relations with other human beings ; he will 
find satisfaction, and even happiness, in his protest, and his 
wishes and desires for “unrestrained action” will be fulfilled in 
his artistic creations. Hamlet’s monologues are substitute grati- 
fications in the same way as for instance, Shelley's Ode to tit 
West Wind. 1 The greater part of a man’s life is, therefore, filled 
with attempts at compensation-formations replacing the suppres- 
sed instinctual drives. But the dualism between the ego and 
the super-ego, or rather the unconscious and the conscious, will 
remain visible in the work of the artist, whereas it will have 
vanished altogether from the behaviour, conduct, and activities 
of a normal adult. In case it should break through in form of 
“brute Force” or an attempt at unrestrained instinctual grati- 
fication, there arc Laws that will successfully prevent any further 
violent explosion of affects. Although the poet does not “act”, 

1. of. 6. 5V«od : CiouuoJio* and if s 1930. ( Inttniulcc*! Pmlu> 
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the very expression of his struggle, the dualism that is so obvious 
in his poems, makes him a social outcast, one whose profession 
is frequently regarded as doubtful, demoralising, and not con- 
forming to the scandards of the group : 

"Human Life in communities only Income* possible when a number of 
intro unite together in strength superior bo any single individual and remain 
united against all single individuals. The strength of this united body is than 
opposed m "Right” against the strength of any individual, vrhioli in condem- 
ned an “brute foroo." 'Hun substitution of the power of a united number for 
tbe power of a single mnn is the decisive step towards civilisation. Tbs 
essence of it lies in the oircumstaooe that the members of the community 
have raotrictcd their possibilities of gratification, whereas the individual 
rnoognise* no such restrictions .” 1 

Society hB9 not cestricred Art. As long as it rem a ins a 
substitute activity it is tolerated by most civilised countries. In 
religion it has not only tolerated, but even to a large extern 
encouraged collecdve attempts at substitute gratifications. It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to say, that both art and religion in 
modern civilised society constitute natural oudets foe repressed 
instinctual urges of the individual and the group at largc. 

Each social change, therefore, determines in the most 
automatic way a new kind of outlet for violent explosions of 
affects, in short the way in which poetry should be written. 
By means of his own habit-formations the poet will be guided 
towards the right kind of outlet ; he will give expression to 
those impulses only that had to be suppressed because of this 
social change and we shall, on tbe other hand, not find in his 
poetry an expression of those emotions that could to a large 
extent be satisfied by direct experience, and therefore need not be 
expressed in form of a substitute activity. Sigmund Freud in 
some of his later books realized the magnitude of the task still 
before him, namely to adjust his theories to the ever-changing 
social conditions of human existence, to distinguish between the 
pleasure-principle or the scandards of happiness in difiertnt 
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societies and at dijftrtnt times. Instinctual gratifications that are 
"taboo” to-day, have not been prohibited in the Middle-ages, 
and a typically "modem” conflict or emotional tension might 
have been unknown and "undreamed" of during the reign of 
Louis XIV. And if we follow the pact, his ego and his super- 
ego, throughout the history of modern Europe we shall find 
changes of the utmost importance for an understanding of the 
psycho-genesis and socio-genesis of modern poetry, and of 
modem art in general. 

The various affect-regulations imposed upon the individual 
by society will, therefore, determine the kind of poetry written 
at a particular time. The super-ego, or what we have called 
Conscience, will be formed from very early childhood whenever 
in the process of educating the child, a strong sense of shame, 
guilt, or fear is created, especially with regard to the expression 
of affects, intense emotions, or instinctual gratifications. Con- 
science that has become a habit, conduct and behaviour that are 
automatically regulated, will always lead to repressions, and will 
find their way into poetry in the form of substitute gratifications 
or wish-fulfilments ; and with a gradual evolution of society and 
its standards of behaviour and conduct, the standards of indivi- 
dual conscience will change also, and it is this change that we 
shall find reflected in poetry : 

"Whether innate tendencies are repressed, sublimated, or «ivor. fall 
play depends to a largo extent upon the typo of family life *od the tradition 
of the larger society . , , Consider for example, the difficulty of determining 
whether the aversion to ir.oostnous relationships has an instinctive baeie. 
or of disentangling tho gonetio factors underlying the various forms of sexual 
jealousy- The inborn tendencies, in alien, have a certain plasticity and 
their mode of expreeaion, or sublimation is, in varying degrees, socially 
determined.'*! 

A generic study of poetry, for instance, will show us that 
throughout the Middle-ages in Europe and wdl into the Ren- 
aissance free expression was given both in poetry and in prose to 
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affects coloured by strong sex-emotions, chat there existed a 
complete lack of restraint with regard to a detailed description 
of sexual life among the various classes of people, and that the 
way in which those emotions were expressed show a complete 
absence of a sense of guilt, shame, or fear. Whether we look 
at Erasmus’ book on the sexual education of children, at 
Boccaccio in Italy, Rabelais in France, or Thomas Nashe in 
England, everywhere we find a natural and direct expression of 
affects, which in modem times, if these writers were not con- 
sidered to be “classics”, would be called “obscene”, "indecent”, 
or simply “disgusting”. If, however, we look at any book 
written daring the 19th ccncury, we shall hardly find the same 
type of frankness and directness in the expression of emotions. 
Between the 15 th and 19th century affect-regulations have taken 
place which led to a repression of instinctual gratifications, and 
to all sorts of substitute activities both among people in general 
and poets. The affective life of the individual in the newly 
created middle-classes has been pushed back into the narrow 
limits of the family, into secrecy and privacy, and is no longer 
part of social conduct. The development of a very strong scose 
of shame has made it impossible for the writer to mention those 
facts of emotional life that in former centuries were taken for 
granted by everybody. Language itself had to undergo a 
similar change. And a socio-gcnetic study of language might 
show how it adapted itself throughout the times to the ever- 
changing standards of behaviour and conduct, and how words 
that were once on the lips of every aristocrat, arc to-day 
taboo in a middle-class society. Tberi is no doubt that a 

regulation of affects takes place whenever in a society the 
factors determining physical as well as commercial supremacy art 
monopolised within the social group. Such a process towards 
monopolies covering almost all the field of social, political and 
economic life is observable in the West from the Middle-ages to 
our own time. These monopoly-formations always imply a 
gradually growing interdependence among human beings, first 
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within a small feudal state, then within society at large with its 
geographical and linguistic boundaries, and lastly today covering 
all civilized countries. The more this interdependence, which 
is both functional and institutional, grows, the more is the 
individual menaced in his social existence, especially if he wants 
to give way to his emotions and passions. This gradual mono- 
poly-formation and the resulting interdependence among human 
beings brings about the necessity of repressing the ego with all 
its primitive urges and its aspirations towards instinctual gratifica- 
tion. This slow process is observable already among the aristo- 
cratic classes, first during the feudal times of the Middle-ages 
and later on during the 17th and 18th centuries ; “civilised” be- 
haviour and conduct were expected of a nobleman in his dealings 
with equals ; towards those who were socially his inferiors no 
such restrictions were considered necessary. Shakespeare’s plays 
are a good instance to the point. In the 19th century affect- 
regulations were imposed upon everyone alike, and nothing is 
mare significant than the way in which noblemen arc depicted 
in boob at that time. A heightening of the sense of guilt, 
shame, and fear in a democratic society brought about a 
growing self-consciousness, self-respect, and dignity among the 
members of the middle-classes. The 19th century was the most 
‘‘rational” of all centuries in the modern age because it succee- 
ded in repressing almost completely all irrational elements and 
motives in human life. And, furthermore, it did its best to 
convince people that chere was a rational purpose, ac ideology, 
behind each suppressed instinct. The rationalisation of human 
conduct and behaviour went hand in hand with a rationalisation 
of the human soul. 1 

Civilization was not made possible only through a gradual 
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purification of conduct and the rationalisation of social 
motives. Both of them arc functions only of a general 
process of civilization and it would be futile to defend by means 
of “ideas" an evolution which in its very essence depended on 
social change and the resulting affect-regulations in the different 
classes and groups of society. Only after the various affects had 
been regulated a small number of gifted people formulated those 
ideas that stand for purification of conduct and rationalisation of 
behaviour. Prof. Whitehead in his Adventure! of Ideas follows a 
similar line of thought without however emphasizing sufficiently 
the psycho-genetic aspect of the problem : 

"When there is progress in the development of favourable order, we find 
conduct protected from reUpBe into brutalisation, by the incrcaeiug agency 
of sdoM emwcietivitf mUrU&itd.** 

Ideas, in the psycho-genetic sense of the teun, sue the result of 
affcct-regularions, and the intellectual phenomenon of scepticism 
shows already in its extreme form the tendency towards repression. 
If, for instance in religion, direct experience is no longer made 
available to the individual, he will first pass through a stage of 
scepticism repressing his wishes and desires for this direct 
experience, but will larer on, in order to avoid the growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction and “unhappiness”, take to some substitute 
or to some sublimation of this direct experience, which in the 
case of religion is called Belief. To write for instance a psycho- 
genetic history of religion would mean to show the origin and 
gradual evolution of “belief” among human beings. And most 
probably we shall find that the origin of belief is of a much more 
recent date than is commonly supposed ; when a direct experience 
of God was no longer possible and had to be repressed, that means 
towards the end of the Middle-ages, a slow sublimation of this 
experience cook place which ended in the conviction that a prayer 
without “belief” will not fulfil its purpose. And it is only much 
later that “belief” came acruaiiv to stand for direct religious 
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experience itself. Belief in this sense is again only a part and 
function of the process of civilization, of the rationalization of 
conduct and behaviour. It is again only among the savages and 
neurones that we find a direct religious experience which is not 
based upon belief, but upon complete identification of the subject 
and the object. 

Where does poetry stand in this process of civilization ? 
How does the poet adjust himself to the cvcr-chaoging restric- 
tions upon direct experience and gratification ? If wc follow the 
gradual evolution of modem poetry from the Middle-ages 
onwards, we shall very soon come across a dualism, a split, in 
the poet’s personality which in our own time has become the 
most characteristic feature of artistic experience. Everything 
that has to remain hidden and secret :s expressed in a veiled and 
sublimaced form. If for instance wc look at the literature and 
paintings of the Middle-ages, direct experiences of amazing 
plasticity will be found there. These poems and pictures do 
not represent the wish-fulfibncnts of day-dreaming, and all sense 
of shame seems to be absent from them. If in later centuries we 
find a similar representation of instinctual gratifications or direct 
experiences in both books and paintings, it will either be a kind 
of protest against the affect-regulations imposed on the lower 
classes by a decaying aristocracy, or a “sentimental” wish-fulfil- 
ment. It is oo accident that the origin of sentimentality in both 
painting aod poetry is to be found in a middle-class, struggling 
for recognition and idealising a "child of nature” or a "noble 
savage” that never existed except in their own day-dreams. In 
the same way lyrical poetry, in the best sense of the term, deve- 
loped when the “gallant knight” of inferior social position first 
began to address poems to a socially superior lady, as we find 
it throughout the Middle-ages. His social position imposed 
upon him greater restrictions and affect-regulations in human 
relationships ; his craving could be expressed only in sublimated 
and “refined” form. A psycho-genetic study of lyricism would 
show how the growing interdependence among human beings 
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and the resulting absence of "pleasure”, made this form of litera- 
ture for a long time the most popular substitute for direct 
experience. It is indeed this refinement of affects, this transfor- 
mation of direct pleasure into wish-fulfilment that the poet calls 
"love.” In the same way, as long as the individual could 
experience Nature directly and not only through the medium 
of his senses, we shall find no ‘‘nature-poetry.” It is only after 
nature had ceased to be cither a fear-inspiring phenomenon or a 
matter of usefulness only, that the poet begins to “see” nature. 
And he is made to see it, because a large number of direct 
experiences and gratifications have been closed to him and the 
eye becomes the medium through which a certain amount of 
pleasure can be attained. A psycho-genetic investigation into 
the origins of our modem conception of “beaut)’” would show 
us a similar process as in the case of “belief”, “love”, and 
“nature.” Aesthetic susceptibility arises in human beings when- 
ever a direct experience of “beauty” is closed to them and 
when a sublimated experience takes the place of a direct grati- 
fication. 

The zoth century has seen a gradual loosening of these 
affect-restrictions ; but this was mostly due to the effects of the 
last Great War. In all probability, however, an even stricter 
regulation of affects can be expected with the progress of civili- 
zation, the growing interdependence of human beings within the 
monopoly-formations of the modem state. Poetry, therefore, 
will have to be more and more allusive and symbolical, until self- 
expression will become the sterile reflection of a Freudian Un- 
conscious, intelligible to no one but to the writers themselves. 
Poetry will become an essentially a-social occupation resembling 
more and more the aimless and purposeless playing of a child, 
the dissociated fantasy-creations of a neurotic individual, or the 
psychic identifications of a savage. 
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Marjorie Sykes 

To those who had the privilege of a personal friendship, 
however slight, with Charles Andrews, it will be the man himself, 
rather than his writings, that will remain most vividly in the 
memory. For them, to rc-rcad his books will be to conjure up 
in the imagination the face of the man whose life and character 
finds in them a partial expression. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that there must be thousands, who never saw Andrews, who 
will remember him as the author of books, the reading of which 
has been in one way or another a turning point in their lives. In 
a newly published book, India's Challenge to Christian:, Sjc, 
Cyril Modak tells how his own national consciousness was first 
roused by Andrews' pamphlet, Indian Independence — the Immediate 
Need. From another angle, the present writer bad charge of 
correspondence coming to Santinikccan for Andrews during his 
last illness, and was impressed by the number of letters from 
complete strangers, who wrote to thank him for The Inner Lift, 
and to ask for guidance in the spiritual quest upon w hich it had 
inspired them to embark. 

No attempt will be made in this article to give an exhaus- 
tive account of Andrews' many writings. For any complete 
survey, a large part of his work would have to be dug laboriously 
out of the files of newspapers, journals and reviews in all quarters 
of the world, to which he was a constant contributor. But it is 
fortunately possible, by the use of readily accessible material, 
to arrive at an estimate of his work which may be enriched, but 
not seriously distorted, by further and more detailed study. 
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Andrews’ writings tall into several groups which while 
closely inter-related may here be considered separately. One of 
his very earliest published works was an essay entitled Christianity 
and the Labour Conflict, published over fortyfivc years ago. The 
theme of this essay was expanded later into the booklet Christ 
and Labour, and once more maintained, with the fruits of a wider 
experience, :n one of his most recent books, Christ and Human 
Need. Such hooks show that the title Deenabnndhu conferred on 
him by Gandhi ji in later years, was earned already in his early 
service to the poor of England. They also show that his sympathy 
was no mere emotional sentimentality, but was based on accurate 
historical scholarship and practical knowledge which command 
our intellectual respect. Andrews believed that the socialist 
revolt against the selfish individualism of the modern social order 
may learn much from the Christian social thinkers of the 
European middle ages, working as they did on the pte-Renaissance 
principle of community. These books, short as they arc, are 
full of stimulus to the student, though they speak chiefly to 
Eutope. It is significant of Andrews’ fine sense of the organic 
nature of human life and history that when writing for Indians 
on a similar subjeer, he urges us to seek similar guidance from 
the social teachings of ancient and mediaeval India, and to beware 
of the crude attempt to transfer to our own soil the full-grown 
plant of a foreign -nurtured system. 

A second group of writings are those concerned with 
political, social, and economic conditions in India and among 
Indians abroad. Some, such as The Opium Evil in India and 
India and tbe Pacific , with countless articles on South Africa and 
Kenya, reveal the same passionate campaigner for the poor and 
oppressed as is seen in the “labour” books. Others, such 
as India and the Simon Report, India and Britain, Tbe Problem of 
tht North Wat Frontier, are more directly political in the 
accepted sense of the word. Most of them arc addressed 
to the conscience of die ordinary Britisher in Britain. 
An Englishman himself, a believer in the sincete good 
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intentions of his own people, he believed that if the 
facts of the Indian case were tcallv made available in 
Britain, public opinion might once more rise to an act of 
unselfish generosity such as that which, in the teeth of 
vested interests, had abolished the West African slave trade. 
Andrews set himself in these books to the creation of that public 
opinion, with a disciplined fair-mindedness and a charm of presen- 
tation which it is difficult to praise too highly. Many of them 
are “dated”, as we say nowadays ; they wete written in the 
urgency of an immediate problem — the Gvil Disobedience 
Movement, the Simon Commission, the Government ofTndia Act, 
the crisis of land tenure in Fiji, die evil influence of Miss Mayo's 
Mother India on Wcscern opinion. Conditions have changed, 
new urgencies confront us, but the books are worth re-reading. 
On doing so recently, in preparadon for this article, the feeling 
most constantly recurring to my mind has been that of a moral 
challenge. What has happened, in the intervening years to the 
tenants of Fiji, the opium addicts of Assam,. the working mothers 
of Bombay, whose wrongs he cried from the housetops ? Is all 
well now f — and if it is not, must not our own calious indiffer- 
ence carry part of the blame ? No greater thing could be achieved 
by Andrews’ books, oor one that would give him greater joy, 
than the awakening of other spirits to the same vigilance which 
he exercised on behalf of the weak and wronged. 

A third group of writings are those concerned with the 
Christian devotional life. The first and last test of such work is 
its honesty of personal experience and conviction. “That which 
our hands have handled, of the Word of Life ; that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you”. The authenticity of 
Andrews’ work in this field is vouched for by its power to 
inspire and bicss a multitude of readers. Books such as Christ 
in the Siltnct, What Christ means to me. The Inner lift, Christ and 
Prajtr, tell “with the humility and simplicity of a child” ( to 
borrow one of his own phrases ) the central secret of a consecra- 
ted life. They recur again and again to a few great themes — 
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God the Shepherd, the Lord’s Ptaycr, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the "farewell chapters” of St. John’s gospel, with their harmony 
of fellowship and service, and the quiet prayer of trust. They 
do not shrink from what for many is a hard thing, the sharing 
of intimate experiences of spiritual failure and struggle and peace 
in the hope that the record may help others. If that sharing was 
costly, it found its reward in die many letters which poured in to 
thank him for these very passages. Among such books indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasies will play a large part in determining our 
preferences : the writer has found Christ in the Si Uncs and Christ 
and Prayer to be the most helpful of all. Nor do I think that a 
reader of another religious tradition would be repelled by any 
suggestion of exclusiveness in the Christ of these books, by any 
hint that he is trespassing into alien country. The Christ who 
was all in all to Charles Andrews was One whose spirit taught 
him a sensitive and understanding tenderness for other men's 
ideals. 

Nothing was further from Charles Andrews’ thought than 
any exercise of self-conscious art in his writings. He wrote 
because he had something to say, something which he felt it to 
be his inescapable duty to say to the best of his ability. That 
direct simplicity of purpose is reflected in his style ; it is a quality 
not to be despised : no external difficulty stands between the 
reader and his meaning. Nor is this merely a negative achieve- 
ment : to express one’s meaning in language which combines 
clarity of presentation with an emotional quality which is itself a 
part of the meaning, is to have the essence of good style. Some 
will perhaps criticise Andrews’ writings for their frequent repeti- 
tion in different contexts of the same story, the same illustration, 
the same argument or exposition. Andrews himself would have 
felt such criticism to be beside the mark. His aim was not to 
produce a polished and balanced piece of literature, but to 
convince and persuade, and he did not hesitate to use whatever 
he found most effective for conviction and persuasion, whether 
he had used it before or not. 
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Nevertheless, this trained mind and sensitive heart was no 
stranger to the urge of a more specifically literary creation. A 
slender volume of poems, now out of print, and a few scattered 
verses published since, testify to this. It is difficult for anyone 
who stands in too close a personal relationship to him and to the 
sorrow of his loss, to attempt any objective evaluation of their 
literary merit. Some have a special appeal in their connection 
with crises in his life history of which he has told us elsewhere. 
There is, for example, the poem “On RtaJing GitajalT’, which 
carries our minds back to that moonlight scene on Hampstead 
Heath of which the poet himself speaks in hi* own tribute to 
Andrews in this number : 

5oft as slow dropping waters in a Pool 
Kissed by the moon at midnight, deep and cool. 

Whose liquid sound upon the ear doth fall 
Fraught with enchantment brooding over all. 

Such was the spell which held my soul in fee 
Entranced on hearing first Gitanjali. 

There is the record of his own inner experience of turmoil 
and calm in "The Palms at Smtinih.tan " . 

Tossed to and fro 1 had sorely striven, 

Seeking, and finding no release : 

Here, by the palm-trees, came God-given 
Utter ineffable boundless peace. 

Finest of all, perhaps, is the description of mystical dream 
experience in ** Dtatb tin Rtveaisr”, which one hesitates to mutilate 
by quoting in less than its full completeness. 

One night there came to me a dream so rare 

That by its touch the veil of earth was rifted. 

All luminous and clear beyond compare 
Heaven’s canopy was lifted. 
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Holy and calm the passion of that hour 

When love's full tide through every inlet flowing 
Flooded my life with unimagined power 
Infinite peace bestowing. 

The veil tolled back and earth reclaimed her own 

And wings too frail to rise were downward driven. 
But I have seen His face — have seen and known 
This sacrament was given. 

And I can wait the dawning of the day 

The day-star on my night already gleaming. 

The shadow and the veil shall pass away 
Death shall make true my dreaming. 

A rc-issue of these scattered verses in one volume, if it 
should prove possible, would be a tribute to a side of Andrews’ 
work which is little known, and would be deeply appreciated by 
many of his friends. 




BIRTHDAY 



Pity the poor man, 

caught in the storm of strident applause, 
enmeshed in the web 
of a thousand prying eyes. 

Give him a little nook amongst the happy obscure oners, 
oblivious of their birthdays. 

The delirious crowd 
hedges around him like a wall, 
rudely isolating him 
from the nameless many. 

Fame like a clanging chain 
makes of him a prisoner. 

Poor man, he is daubed with many colours 
and see, where he is held aloft 
on a brazen platform, 
where shameless fingers point at him 
day and night . . . 

Poor man, he cannot take cover, 
he has nowhere to bide himself. 



Why not let him alone 
in his own solitary world, 
where flickering light and sombre shade 
intermingle in endless patterns, 
where the eternal child lies frolicking 
in the vast stretch of sands ? 



<=lA, 
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Rabindranath Tagore 

Andrews arranged for our stay in the house of his friend — a 
clergyman who works in a village in Staffordshire. 

It is August, high summer in England ; townsmen are 
longing to visit the countryside. People rush to parks and open 
fields,— whenever they can get a few more hours they go right 
out of town. Excursion trains are packed full, it is hard to find 
a seat. Joining the flock of flying townsmen we also got away. 

Our host was waiting for us at the station in his open car ; 
it was cloudy when we arrived, it began raining as soon as wc 
got a bit further. 

When we reached the house, our hostess took us to the 
warm drawing room where a fire had been lit. The house was 
not an old parsonage but a new one ; the garden was also new, 
perhaps they had themselves raised it. dusters of many-coloured 
flowers fringed the deep green lawn. Never had I seen such 
profusion, such freshness of flower and foliage as in an English 
Spring. It is unbelievable, unless one has seen it, how richly 
green and thick the carpet of grass can be. 

The rooms of the house were neat and tidy, the library full 
of books on many subjects ; there was nowhere the least trace 
of negligence. Furniture, decoration, aod comfort here are of 
a much higher standard than in our country ; every object is 
kept spotlessly dean with vigilant care. Slackness in anything 
would not be tolerated by these people. 

In the late afternoon my host Mr. Outram took us on a 
walk ; the rain had stopped, but there was no gap in the douds. 



* Exiffcrt* from written Ln 1918 wk«c thft PoM timDed \n tfw English 

cwmiryfiSdo with G J. Andrew*. 

TnMwUtd frrin nrlgtnaJ BttgfcU by Dr. Aratyu Chaknwty. 
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On a]l sides was the deep green of undulating meadows divided 
by low hedges. Though hilly, the landscape had nowhere the 
roughness of hills ; earth’s exuberance was held in a beautiful 
harmonv. 

Mr. Outiam met an acquaintance while walking and dis- 
cussed some business with him. I learnt that a rural commitcee 
had been appointed for encouraging farmers to do some garden- 
ing of their own ; some days ago a competition had taken place 
and this stranger had got the first prize for flowers. Mr. Outrarn 
took me to the house of a few farm-holders. They had every 
one their kitchen and flower gardens round their cottages, 
and there was an atmosphere of homely toil leading to 
happiness and simplicity. After the whole day’s labour in the 
fields they returned to their homes and then did gardening work 
in the evening. In this way they developed a bond of joyful 
companionship with trees and planrs and this extra labour did 
not hurt them at all. Another good result was that such enthu- 
siasm kept them away from drink. I had occasion to see many 
other proofs of the human comradely feeling, developed through 
service and welfare work, that existed between Mr. Outram and 
the village people who were under his care. 

Institutional religion may occasionally hamper the progress 
of the people but in spite of it the spirit of reLgion works in this 
country and there is no doubt that the clergy have kept the 
inner standards fairly high in the life of the village people. In 
our country this was the work of the Brahmins but being based 
on varna the system led to inevitable neglect of individual 
responsibility. I do not believe that all clergymen have accepted 
the ideal of Christ in their lives, but they ate not clergymen bv 
birth, they have to he responsible to society. It would be diffi- 
cult for them to allow rheir character or behaviour to be debased 
— so, if not anything else, they have on the whole held up the 
pursuit of pure character as an ideal of religion. 

Whatever the scriptures might say, our society, in actual 
practice, has little shame in having religious ceremonies per- 
9 
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formed by a characterless priest. This cannot but lead to the 
severance of religion from purity of conduct— we arc tolerating 
a daily insult to our humanity. Society, here, will not easily 
tolerate a clergyman who breaks roles of religious behaviour ; 
even if he is not deeply religious, he has to be a man of charac- 
ter — in this way English society, generally speaking, is preserving 
a dignity of sclf-rcspcct and undoubtedly getting its due reward. 

The religious orders have arranged for a generalised 
provision of religion for the communities. But this is not 
enough — the great problems of humanity that present themselves 
to the country' from time to time demand spiritual power and 
inspiration which institutionalism cannot provide. Such prob- 
lems should be faced by clergymen with the inner music of 
Christ's own words in their hearts, by establishing Him in their 
lives. But how rarely this too happened .... 




dAra shikuh* 
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DARA SHIKUH AND THE SAINTS 

The mystic interpretation of the religious life in sufism is chiefly 
expounded by its monastic orders and saints. These religious 
orders, an integral part of Islamic mysticism, so multiplied in 
Arabia, Turkey, Persia, India and other parts of the world where 
Islam had established its footing, that even after excluding an 
enormous number of heretic sects, their number exceeds seveoty- 
two. But the chief sufi exponents of Islamic mysticism are 
divided into twelve prominent sects.*® Every one of these has an 
excellent system and doctrine as regards both pa rgar ion {mujaUdai) 
and contemplation ( musfidbidat. ). Although they differ from 
each other in devotional practices and ascetic disciplines, they 
agree in the fundamentals and derivatives of the religions of 
Unification ( Tawhid ).*> Surcharged with a deep sense of 
pantheistic thought and combined with devotional forms of 
asceticism, these religious orders of the saints have greatly influ- 
enced the mystic thought of the people. Sufism has done much 
to develop a distinctive philosophy of life in the mind, while the 
manifold monastic orders have carried that philosophic conception 
to the people and have applied it to their every day life. Al- 
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though they embody the principle and foundation of mysticism, 
their distinctive feature is thac the Knowledge of Divinity rests 
on saintship. This principle is affirmed by all, though the 
method of expression in the case of every individual order is 
different. 

Dari Shikuh's main interest in mysticism led him to believe 
that the natural spiritual instincts of man need spiritual leader- 
ship for guidance, provided by the religious orders. Sufism to 
him was a natural revolt of human mind against the cold forma- 
lism of ritualistic religion. To acquire its underlying philosophy 
and theology in its true perspective, the neophyte must select the 
right path. This could be achieved by taking the lead given by 
one of those sufi sects which have a close and fundamental 
affinity to the warm and mystical yearning after Truth and Union 
embodied in the Tassaa>af. 

In India some of these sufi orders came closely in the wake 
of Islam and brought with them a new mysdc idealism. They 
came mostly from Persia and Turkey and stirred the minds of the 
people with devotion, fervour and spiritual influence. Working 
in a liberal spirit of co-operation with die Indian religious 
thought they started a kind of peaceful penetration into the 
Indian mind. Where the religious zeal of the bigoted Muslim 
conquerors had failed and had created a chaos in the social order 
and the religious organisations of the Hindus, these savants of 
sufism accomplished the task. Their mystic touch, enlightened 
piety and liberal oudook worked like a soothing balm on their 
wounded religious susceptibilities. They won the favour of 
Hindu and Muslim multitudes and some of them attracted the 
attention of the ruling Muslim monarchs and exerted powerful 
influence not only on their minds but also on the affairs of the 
state. The chief sufi order, which had a very strong hold on 
the minds of the Muslim emperors, was the Chisti sect, founded 
byKhwaja Abdul Ahamad Chisri ( d. 966 A. D. ) and introduced 
into India byKhwaja Mu’in-ud-Din Cbijti ( d. 1256 A. D. ), who 
was very much favoured by Shihab-ud-Din Gluuri. His comb 
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at Ajmer is a centre of great attraction for both Hindus and 
Muslims. Akbar’s devotion and veneration for the Chi$ri order 
can be gleaned through the pages of the A’in-i-Akbari. 01 The 
most prominent and revered saints of this order were Niaim-ud- 
Din Awliya ( d. 1325 A. D. ) better known by the dtle of Sultan 
of the Saints and Shaikh Salim Chifri, who exerted a potent 
influence on the lives of the Mughal emperor and their Persiani- 
sed Hindu court nobility. The Emperor Jahangir was bom in 
the latter's house and the saint himself lies buried in an exqui- 
sitely beautiful tomb at Fatehpur Sikri near Agra. 

The fiist phase of the spiritual lice of Data Shikuh began 
with his formal initiation into the Kadirya order, which took 
place in the year 1049 A H. He had inherited a long-standing 
adherence towards the Chisti order and KhwSja Mu’in-ud-Din 
Chisti, the patron-saint of the house of Akbar, but was soon won 
over by one of the foremost disciples of the Kidin order, the 
renowned sufi Mian Mir. 

The Kadiri order, an ascetic sect of the aufis, entered into 
the religious life of Islam in about 1 166 A. D., but it did not 
make its way into Indian soil until three hundred years later. 
Instituted by Shaikh Abdul Kadir al-JIlani commonly known as 
the Pir Daitgir, it is one of the most popular religious orders 
among the sums Mussulmans of Asia. He was bom at Gilan, on 
the 1 st. of Ramdhan in the year 471 A. H., and at the age of 
sixteen he came to Baghdad and studied Islamic theology, law 
and juqa and thereafter became a teacher of a school of the 
Hanbalite law and a riba}. DirS Sliikuh remarks 53 that Shaikh 
Abdul Kadir practiced the Hanba/ife law as is evident from his 
sermons collected in al-Fath al-Rabbani ; but though the {builder 
was the follower of Alumad Hanbal, the membership to his 
community is by no means confined to that school and the order 
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is theoretically both tolerent and charitable. 43 Kidirism seems 
from an early period to have been developed oq different lines 
according as Abdul Kadtr -was regarded as the founder of a 
system involving rites and practices or as a worker of miracles. 
In the latter direction, says D. S. Maroiiouth, 54 it meant the 
deification of Abdul Kidir, the extremists holding that he was 
the Lord of Creation after God, absolutely, whereas the most 
moderates suppose that he was so only in his life. 

The system of devotional mysticim, as formulated by Abdul 
Kadii and practiced by the Kadiritcs, though inconsistent with 
Islamic orthodoxy, is in fact the application of sufism to an 
orderly graded asceticism and its “materialization under the form 
of a cult of hidden subtcrrancaa powers”. 45 It differs from other 
important religious orders mainly in ritual because of the evolu- 
tion of its highly superstitious character, not only connected with 
its origin but to some of its later developments. It also lacks 
the homogeneity of rituals and practices, which mark the Chi$ti, 
the Suharwardi or the Nakshbandi orders. 

The Kaditi order found its way into India in 148a a. d., 
when Shaikh Bandgi Muha mma d Ghawth, a renowned descen- 
dant of Abdul Kidir came to India and settled at Uch in 
Bahawalpur State. Muhammad Ghawth died in 1J17 a. d. but 
his ardent followers carried the inspiring message of the order 
all over India. This sect became very popular in northern India, 
Punjab and Kashmir, where it found two of its most revered 
saintly followers — Miaij Mir and Mullah Shah Badakhshani, who 
made it one of the most highly organised sufi sects in India. 
Mian Mil settled at Lahore and it was here that Data Shikuh 
made his acquaintance with him. In the Safbtat-ui-Avliya, Dira 
Shikuh records" his first meeting with the saint, wherein he says 
that at the age of twenty-one, owing to a prolonged illness, his 
father Shah Jaban took him to the saint, who, by the magic 
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touch of his supernatural powers, cured him completely in a 
week’s time. Although glimpses of the dose relation which 
existed between him and the saint can be found in this work, 
he has treated the life and teachings of the saint in his second 
work the Sakinat-ul-Awliya . 

The first category of his works, consisting of three mystic 
biographies, besides contemporary official records and semi- 
historical works, provide for us the most authentic and valuable 
data for the study of his relations with the living saints and his 
veneration for the different orders of the saints. The Sajinat-ul- 
Awiiya, a biography of the saints and famous sufis, dealing with 
their lives and teachings from the advent of Islam till the author’s 
own time, was completed, as the author himself says, “in my 2jth 
year, on Ramdhan, 27, 1094 A. H.” (Jan. 21. 1640 A. D. ). It 
is divided into three sections, headed by an illuminating preface. 

In the preface Dir5 Shikuh gives an account of his rever- 
ence for the order of the saints and the circumstances which led 
to the compilation of the work. He says that he had cherished 
love and reverence for the sacred hierarchy of the saints and had 
a firm belief in the extraordinary powers they possessed and that 
he was one of the aspirants to reach their secluded ctrdc. For 
this reason, he thought of compiling a work on their lives and 
teachings, because “if one cannot have the privilege and good 
fortune of their personal contact, he can at least take ecstatic 
pleasure by the knowledge of their good qualities.” 87 

The necessity of a spiritual pir to guide along the Path is 
next emphasised. The great body of the saints, “by whose 
efforts and blessings, the world is permanently fixed”, are the 
torch-bcarers of Divine knowledge and in fact “God never 
leaves His people without saints to guide them.” 

" Therefore, next to (be ProphetB, there ere do other persons then the 
Mint nearer in the presence of Gcd, the Almighty. No one is more com- 
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passionate and magnanimous, arurtite and praotioal, bumble and polite, 

heroic and charitable timn the members of this hierarohy of ike ednis.” 59 

At another place he appeals to our intellect rather than to 
our mind. He laps strcs3 on the importance of the pir-i-kamll 
( the perfect guide ). 

"Wb arena 6cd has endowed man with the precious Rift of roneon and 
discrimination, He has created this un-.rereo to servo him ; therefore It i 8 
tbe duty of every ono to seek Him ; for be who seeks, does over find. Ho 
must go to a master in order to free himself from tbo pongs of separation 
and tbe worry of ftiloro and loss. The communion with God is dependent 
upon tbe saints. He wbo hne not found Iho path bas not found God ; bo 
vrbo bas found the guide, has found the Path wliiob loads So Him. “5® 

In dealing with the saints of different religious sects, DiriS 
Shikuh classifies them according to the spiritual or miraculous 
power they wielded individually ; which shows their lack of 
homogeneity as a whole and a very loose connection between 
the local communities and their central institutions in Persia or 
elsewhere. According to his observations, the “sacred hierarchy” 
functions in different ways and its every individual member has 
a separate path of his own. Some are hidden, while others are 
manifest ; some perform miracles under the command of God, 
but performance of wonders is not their real object, while those 
who keep their cxistene concealed, sedulously try to conceal 
their supernatural powers. Some of the saints arc commanded 
by God to work only under the direct inspiration of the Lord. 
There are others who follow the path of absolute tenunciation and 
isolation and so long they work in this way their mind is free 
from worry and anxiety. Another class is engaged in worldly 
pursuits and the path which they follow is thac of “to be in soli- 
tude in the midst of crowd, to be in retirement in the very midst 
of bustle and worldly noise.” There is another class of saints 
who hang round the people of evil repute, their object in doing 
so is that men may not find them out. 
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Apart from this general classification of the lives of the 
saints noticed in the Safinat-ul-Avlija, they are divided into four 
sections in a strict chronological order. With a quick succession 
of cinematographic rapidity, the lives of four hundred and eleven 
saints arc noticed in a comparatively short compass of two 
hundred and twenty-five pages. The first section opens with the 
Prophet, the four Caliphs, the three Amir-ul-Mutninin and the 
eighteen Imams. The second section deals with the lives and 
teachings of the saints of five most important religious orders, 
vh'., the Kadiri order, called Junaidi before the rime of Shaikh 
Abdul Kadir Gilani ; the Nakshbandi, the Kubrawi, the Chi.jti 
and the Suhrwardi orders. It also deals with the saints of various 
other orders which have no connection with the above-mentioned 
sects. In all the lives of three hundred and eleven saints are 
noticed in this section. The third section contains notices on 
the lives of female saints under three sub-sections, «£., the Pro- 
phet’s wives, the Prophet’s daughters and other female saints. 
In the fourth section are given the life-sketches of the samts of 
minor orders. 

At the end of the work is a short epilogue in which Dari 
Shikuh gives the date of the compilation ( 1049 A. H. ) and 
acknowledges his debt to the various standard works on the 
lives of the saincs, especially the Nafbat-ul-Uns of Jami. He also 
mentions the fact that he belongs to the Kidiri cult and styles 
himself as "the servant of the saints. Data Shikuh, Hanf>, Kidiri, 
son of Shah Jahan.” Here, as in the Introduction, he remarks 
that he had been studying the lives of the saints from all available 
sources ; but the accounts therein given were meagre and their 
chronological correctness doubtful. So he took up the compila- 
tion of the present work, with a view to give for each saint 
information regarding his name, date of birth and other parti- 
culars scattered in various ancient and modern works. He had 
taken great pains in discovering many dates, which were not 
to be found in any other treatise such as the Nafbat-ul-Urj, the 
TariiJj-i-Ydfiyi and the Tabkat-i-Sultani . 
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Tbc main feature of these short biographical sketches is 
their simplicity in style and correctness of estimation. They are 
particularly valuable for a comparative strictness in the chronolo- 
gical order and the full dates they give. The compilation of 
such a work, in the days when scientific means of research and 
collection of materials was not an easy task, must have requited 
great labour. The biographies are concise and brief without 
being vague. 

The Sajinat-ul- Amiga of Dara Shikuh furnishes a consider- 
able amount of auto-biographical material. Interesting sub- 
jective statements arc an integral part of the work. These 
personal digressions are very common and throw much light 
upon the different episodes of his life. Here arc some of them : 
his birth ( fol. 90.a ). ; his relations with Mian Mir ( fol. 66.a ) ; 
his extensive travels and his pilgrimage to the mausoleums of 
the saints : Shaikh Radi-ud-Din Ali's tomb ( fol. 104.3 ) ; Hakim 
Sana’i’s tomb ( fol. 106a. ) ; Khwaja Bakhtiyar KikJ ( fol. i66.b); 
Hamid-ud-Din Nagori ( fol. 94b. ) ; Shaikh Nlzim-ud-Din Awliya 
( fol. 9j.b ) and others ; his tribute to the Kfidiri order ( fol. 
n8.a); his love for the works of Jami (fol. i4j.b); an 
account of his ancestors— Akbar and Jahangir ( 116. a.) ; etc. etc. 



DARA SHIKUH AMD SARMAD 

Very little attention has been paid by the historians to the 
relations of Data Shikuh with contemporary saints. It is a great 
tragedy of events that this most important aspect of the devo- 
tional life of the unfortunate prince has not only been ignored 
by the contemporary Muhammadan writers but even his most 
modem biographers. The records and documents which throw 
light on his spiritual relations with the living saints of the time, 
still remain untouched. The most important of these are, the 
Fax/ad-*l-Ksni'dn:n, a collection of letters of Mughal princes 
which contains eight letters of Diri Shikuh to Shfih Dilruba and 
Shah Muhibullah Ailahbadi, asking for illumination on some of 
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the mystic doctrines ; the Sakinat-ul-A&liyG, which includes 
about a dozen letters of the prince addressed to Mullah Shah 
Badakhshini and the Mukdlima Baba Lai i va Dara Sbikuh, a 
dialogue on comparative mythology, between the latter and a 
saint of the order of Kabir. To these we may add the circums- 
tantial accounts of the contemporary historians, like the author 
of the Mirat-ul- Khaydi, the R idd-ul-Sbu'ra and the S tori a is Mogpr, 
which furnish details of his relations with Sarmad. 

Sarmad, the famous sun martyr of Delhi, according to the 
authors of the Dabistdn-i-Madbabib and the Rjdd-u/Sbu’ra, was 
originally an Armenian Jew converted to Islam. He was born 
at Kfishfin and came to India in 1654 A.D. A man of culture 
and erudition, he was well versed in comparative religion and 
occult sciences. Devoid of the religious zeal bom in a new 
convert, he was one of those liberal thinkers who boldly transla- 
ted their convictions into action. His theosophist outlook is 
apparent from one of his quatrains, which is cited by Mirza 
Muhsln Finl. “I obey the Koran,” says Sarmad, “I am a Hindu 
priest and a monk ; I am a Rabbi Jew', I am an infidel and I am 
a Muslim.”* 3 Drunk with Divine love and ecstatic pleasure, he 
lost self-consciousness and turned a nudist Soon afterwards 
he see on “wanderings” and came to Delhi, where his association 
with men of sufi thought gave a stimulus to his spiritual yearnings 
and he began to preach his heterodox sufi ideas. Here people 
flocked round him for his great sanctity and supernatural powers 
and he began to wield a potent influence over the religious mind 
of the people. 

When Dara Shikuh came to know of Sarmad, he brought 
to the notice of Shah Jahan the miraculous powers of the saint* 1 
and later on invited him to his court and, due to the mutual 
comprehension of similar mystic ideals, they soon developed 
great regard for each other. The author of the Mirat-nl-Kbayd/, 
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due to his convictions of the orthodox fold, describes this 
meeting in his own way. “As Sultan DarJ Shikuh had a li lting 
for the company of lunatics,” he remarks, “he kept S at-ma d^ 
company and enjoyed his discourses for a considerable time.” 
Nicolo M an ne d also cynically adds Ba that DSr5 Shikuh liked a 
Hebrew atheist called Sarmad, who went always naked, except 
when he appeared in the presence of the prince, when he conten- 
ted himself with a piece of doth at his waist. Only Bernier’s 
attitude towards Sarmad is sympathetic and the description of 
his execution is vivid and accurate. 

There are accounts of very conflicting nature as to the 
reason of Sarmad’s nudity, with regard to which we have no mind 
to enter into discussion, but it would be more appropriate to 
record here his own defence of living in partibus Mturalibtaf* 
which he advances in one of his exquisite quatrains 

He who made thee rulo this universe, 

Hta endowed us with toe «,use of all distraught. 

Tbixie with deformity, He has oavered with drosB ; 

To the immoouUto He b*v* the robe of nudity. 

Not much has come down to us concerning the nature of 
the discussions between Dara Shikuh and Sarmad but it can be 
easily surmised that its main trend centred round some of the 
most intricate and controversial aspects of spiritual problems. 
Only one letter of Dara Shikuh to Sarmad and the latccr’s reply 
has been preserved. Dara Shikuh addresses him as “my guide 
and preceptor*^ and writes : 

M E very day I resolve to pay my reapeeU to you. It remains 
unaccomplished. If T be T, wherefore ia my intautioo of no account ? If T 
bo nc4, where Is my fault ? Though the osaosai nation of Imam Husain 
was the will of God, who iB Yasid between them ? If Ss is not the Divine 
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Will, Uien what ia the mewaing of : ‘God do«3 whatever He ui»Ui, ccmnkwJa 

whatever He intend/' The moat cwotllonu Prophet used to go to fight with (La 
infidels and defeat was Inflicted on the army of Islam. The esoteric eaholtra 
say it is diecipline Id resignation. For the perfect what discipline waa 
necessary 7" 

To which Sarmad replied with the following couplet : 

“Dear friend. 

Whatever we have read, wo have forgotten. 

Save the discourse of the Beloved which we roiterato.'*®® 

Sarmud’s end was as tragic as that of Dara Shiicuh. Like 
the latter he was hated by the orthodox. He too was dubbed 
as a heretic and on the subterfuge of religious disbelief, the 
council of nit mas summoned by Aurangzeb passed an order for 
the execution of the ‘‘saint of insanity.” It is also mentioned by 
some historians that Sarmad had predicted that Dirt Shikuh 
would succeed Shah Jahan to the Imperial throne of Delhi. When 
after the execution of Dara Shikuh, he was brought before 
Aurangzeb ( 1661 A. D. ), who questioned him as to the validity 
of his statement, Sarmad replied, "God has given him eternal 
sovereignty and my prophecy has not proved false.” According 
to Manucd, 0 ® he also sarcastically added, “But you cannot see 
him, for you tyrannise over those of your own blood ; and in 
order to usurp the kingdom, you took away the life of your 
brothers and committed ocher barbarities." This infuriated 
Aurangzeb and he ordered his immediate execution. But what- 
ever may be the reasons for Sarmad's execution, one fact stands 
out dear. "Dara Shikuh was condemned because of his 
‘apostacy’, Sarmad too was condemned because he contributed 
pardy to that ‘apostasy’. Aurangzeb was a stem puritan. Deeply 
as he disliked his elder brother for his politics and Bis leanings 
towards the tenets of non-Muslims, his first act, as soon as he 
came to power, was to remove that arch-heretic and those who 
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aided and abetted him in his apostacy and heretic notions. “at 
With the unusual courage of a martyr, Sarmad ascended the 
scaffold and when he saw the executioner raise a naked sword, 
he smiled and exclaimed : 

T’ns sweetheart. with the naked sword in hand, approaches near, 

In whatever garb thou nnaygt come, I recognise tbea.S** 

It would be interesting to read the following letter of DiLra 
Shikuh which he wrote to Aurangzcb from his prison, just 
before his execution. It clearly repudiates the charges of the 
biased historians that in the villainous disguise of a mystic, Dlri 
Shikuh in reality was "a crafty intriguing politician.” 

“ify brother and my king, I think not of Sovereignty, I wish it 
may bo auspicious to you and your descendants. The idea of my execution 
in your lofty mend is unnecessary. If I ana allotted a residential place and 
one of my maids to attend to ma, I would pray far your majesty from my 
peaceful oorner." 

Aurangzeb disdainfully wrote this verse on the back of the 
letter and Eent it back to him : 

“And yo*i had ditch wed before and had hem one of the 

( To be oonMnttad ) 
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THE ETHICS OF HUNGER-STRIKE 



Prof. P. B. Adhikari 

Hunger-strike is a queer item in the order of the day. 
Fisting is being resorted to even for trivial causes. It has almost 
passed into a fashion in this country. Yet it is not a new practice 
which has appeared now. I am not speaking of its physiological 
necessity in certain conditions of health. It was resorted to, and 
is still practised, for religious purposes in many lands. Every 
living religion is found, more or less, to prescribe its observance, 
periodically or on certain special occasions, for its spiritual use. 
How this purpose is served by the practice is difficult to ascertain 
in all cases. But as a measure of self-discipline or control of 
the bodily life — the impulses and habits which serve t hat life, 
wc can understand its motive and reason. It is even found to 
be enjoined as a final measure of self-control for the highest end 
of life among the Jaina ascetics of a certain sect to bring about, 
on determinate lines of slow practices, the ultimate cessation of 
“mundane” existence. Buddha is also said to have practised 
this sort of asceticism, to an excessive degree, for the attainment 
of calm concentration of mind {yoga ) as a preparation for 
enlightenment. But he found in time the futility of this rigorous 
practice for the purpose and came back, fortunately for hu mani ty, 
to the normal life of spiritual pursuits, and this change brought 
him finally to his beatitude. But it was not through fasting that 
he attained it. 

Nevertheless, fasting on occasions may be said to have its 
use both for the physiological life and also in the pursuit of 
spiritual life. We can understand and appreciate its value 
there. But “Hunger-strike” is a thing of a totally different kind. 
It is resorted to with no such normal ot high purpose. It used 
to be called Prayopastsana in the old Iitcracurc of this land. 
The only parallel that we can discover to the present 
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practice was prevalant under the name dbarana ( colloquially 
dbarna ( *rnrt ), or dhanua ( yrit ) mostly in the community of 
traders and money-lenders in this country. It was an “economic” 
measure with them, usually resorted to for the realisation of dues 
from obstinate defaulters. Mahatma Gandhi, as is well-known, 
gave a political turn to the old practice. Why he had recourse 
to this sort of queer measure for the removal of political grie- 
vances, it is difficult to say. It might have been due to a 
tradition current from old days in the community to which he 
belonged originally. He has no doubt ceased to belong to 
any community now : he is above all communities, and is now 
a great figure in the world of humanity. But traditions die 
hard, especially when they get a firm lodgement in the mind 
through heredity and social environment. In any case, Gandhiji 
has now declared himself definitely and strongly against the 
practice. He has realised its silliness as usually indulged in for 
any and every kind of cause. 

But the ball is set going by his example, and it is difficult 
to scop it now. His followers have seen how their Guru has 
invariably attained success by the practice in his own case, and 
the tbtlai would not budge an inch from the path he has 
successfully followed hitherto. But these blind cbtlas would not 
care to understand that this success on the part of their “master” 
was not due to any mystic influence created by the determina- 
tion "to fast unto death”, but to the touching appeal it made 
by the noble cause he represents and his own high personality. 
The followers have nothing of the kind to count upon in their 
favour. They believe, perhaps subconsciously, that Mahatmaji 
must have a deep philosophy underlying rhe practice. This 
is no wonder, seeing how Mahatma ji has expressed himself at 
times on the subject. But his philosophy, if he has really one 
for the recourse, is partly mystic and partly politic. But what 
philosophy have his blind “imitators” to offer in justification of 
their action ? Either they believe in some “mystic” influence 
exerdsed by the practice, or, as it plainly appears in most cases, 
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they take advantage of the humanity of their fellow beings by 
simply “outraging” their heart. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mahatmaji has now discovered an underlying “violence” in such 
undertakings. 

Now a few words about the logic of hunger-strike, if it 
has any, before we consider its moral value. What rational 
justification can there be for the measure in any case, is a ques- 
tion which is sure to arise. The only answer is, that there :s 
none in the cases in which it is found to be adopted. We can 
understand the use of fasting for the sake of bodily health or as 
an exercise of self-control needed for the spiritual life. But what 
relation on earth is there between this quixotic measure and the 
cause for which it is resorted to in other cases ? It is just like the 
wailing in loud cries of licde children to gee something they want. 
They succeed no'doubt at times with their fond parents. But 
a constant repetition of the recourse brings in later a disregard 
or chastisement which cures the habit ultimately. But how to 
cure the growing present tendency, when it is a question of life 
and death, and the measure is deliberately adopted by adults 
otherwise sound in mind ? We often hear them pleading that 
there was no other course to adopt in the situation, and they 
were helplessly led on to its adoption. Bur have they tried all 
other legitimate means before raking recourse to this foolish 
measure ? Even if they have, what rational or moral ground 
can they offer for this outlandish method ? True, the Press and 
the Platform often extol such stunts as "heroism.” But is it 
really a heroic deed, if one courts suffering and death fot any 
cause where there is no ground for the undertaking ? A suicide 
would then be an act of the highest heroism in any case. This 
is rather a sort of insanity which happens to take possession of 
their mind at an impulsive moment, for which they must be 
lamenting later on in saner moments. There is a good deal of 
undetected insanity in the world, of which the present practice 
furnishes a good illustration. 

Now of the moral aspect of the practice. I have stated 

u 
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above that there is no direct natural or logical relation between 
hunger-scrikc and the cause for which it is found to be resorted 
to. If the measure “works” at all, it does so indirectly through 
the rousing of sympathetic hearts, which must suffer with others’ 
sufferings. But what right have the self-made martyrs to cause 
this suffering to their fellow-men by recourse to a measure of 
personal suffering deliberately adopted ? It is a cruelty to others 
as it is to their own selves. The question is also bound to 
arise, what right have they to sacrifice their own life by “fasting 
unto death ?” It may be, their lives arc saved ultimately through 
the intervention of sympathetic leaders. But you cannot always 
trust to this uncertain kind of rescue in all cases. And if the 
practice is allowed to go on unchecked, as it is found to be as an 
cvery-dav affair, there is every likelihood of the hearts of men 
becoming callous in time. 

There is a further aspect of the matter requiring serious 
consideration. Those who resort to the measure for the removal 
of their grievances, reai or imaginary, forget that there is ano- 
ther side to the situation. This forgetfulness is found to be 
sometimes carried to a ludicrous extreme. Some rime ago there 
was a report in the papers of a case of hunger-strike undertaken 
by a young man to get possession of his wife, whose parents 
would not send her on the ground that their son-in-law had no 
means to support her. We have had no news how the matter 
came to be settled ultimately. But it is unquestionable that the 
parents of the poor girl were perfectly in the right to refuse to 
send their daughter to her impecunious husband. But the young 
man was so much taken up with his fixed idea, that he would 
not care to give due consideration to the real point of the other 
party, however just and reasonable that might be. I am quoting 
this instance only to point out the extent to which the intolerant 
spirit of the hunger -strikers might be carried. It is doubtful if 
any sound advice or appeal against thiB mad practice would 
“work”, unless a moral sanity prevails widely and the Press and 
the Platform cease to espouse the cause as warmly as they arc 
found to do. 
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THE LIFE DIVINE : by Sri Aurobtmlo — Published by tho 
Arya Publishing House, Calcutta. 

IT is not dow for the first lime that 6bo gresil Yogi of Pondicherry 
gitlS out to the work! the Philosophy of Life is he perceiven it. He bus 
been doing it assiduously for the last three decades in the page* of the now 
defunct pubbui&Lion. Arya , in various smaller volumes and in a large number 
of letters addressed to individual votaries. The preoont voluno of over 460 
pages. The Life Divine, is to be shortly followed by two others of about the 
same length. These tome* will largely cover ground alroady traversed by 
the Mooter, but several portions hove teen entirely re- written atd the treat- 
ment of the whole eubjeot is now more systematic, bunging to the reader in 
a compact form bis conception of tho Divine Life. 

The duty we have undertaken is indeed au unenviable one. Tlio 
interpretation in simple language of Sr! Aurobindo's profound thoughts ia a 
task which might daunt oven a regular student of philosophy. Wo are so 
singularly lacking in scholarship and understanding that we o»n but roly on 
tho ardent love and dovotfou that we feel towards the Master. Our ambition 
is to deserve his compassion by our ainoere effort*. 

The difficulty in out path is great. The very words "Ltfo Divine*' 
will probably provoke an incredulous amile in acme. For, to them anything 
oouDoctsd with Divinity is cut side the region ot logic and reason. One 
would have thought that in this century, when the moat eminent exponents 
of physical science are knocking at the door of Infinity, the average intellec- 
tual would shed hi9 old-world crudities and open out his mind for the 
reception of new ideas. But. unfortunately, the relics of bigotry still persist, 
and a few, at any rate, still proclaim in a strident voice that they would 
accept nothing which ii not proved by tho perception of their own senses. 
These apparently forget the necessity of amploying adventitious aids «nch as 
telescopes and microscopes, barometer* and galvanometers for their observa- 
tion and experiment oven in physical eoienoo. Yot what instruments can 
there fco which would make the atoms, not to speak of electrons, perceptible 
to the senses ' Moreover, it ia a matter of common knowledge that science 
baa advanced aa much by direct observation as by the formulation of 
bypot hows, which are but suppositions on avowedly insufficient evidence. 
Modern Astronomy, Biology and experimental Psychnlogy hare opened up a 
path of investigation which should familiarise the intellectual of today w:th 
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feb* subtle methodology of ihe ancient Masters. Besides, the intimate conneo- 
lioD beoweeo abstruse mathematical ooaoepta and the newest developments 
of PbyaioB makea ic abundantly clear that crude experimental method* 
oalhc 3 advance the cause of fldeuoo very far. 

We would therefore ask our roaders to approach the book under review 
with an open mind and in a receptive mood. If experiment! of a Babtler 
kind have to be made to investigate subtler phenomena, we ehould not shirk 
our duty merely out of deference oo prejudices inherited from a bygone age. 
Not that Sri Aurobiodo iuBiste on the aooeptaaoo of any dogma. On the 
contrary he ask? hie reader to pursue the theory of Evolution to Its logical 
ccnolueioa. Bays be, 

"The animal is a living laboratory in which Nature has. it is Bald, 
worked out man. Man himself may well bo a thinking and living laboratory 
in whom and with whose conscious oooperation Bhe wills to work out the 
superman, the god. Or shall we uoi say, rather, to manifest God 7 W 

How can we bid Nature to pause at a given stage of her evolution ? 
The progrem In manifesto Hon must go on. 

The second chapter of the book deals with the negation of the 
mBterialiat. The Master takes his stand on the ancient diotum, "Verily, 
all is Brahman", and affirms that the physical universe is the external bedy 
of the Divine Being and is both real and existent. Life, mind and Bupermind 
in an aeoeuding scale ferm the connecting link between Matter and Spirit. 
If we do not realise this we shall bs ultimately led to deny either God or 
Nature. Sri Aurohindo denies neither and in the third chapter boldly 
tackles the ascetic view that the world of Matter is illusory and unread. The 
outlook of the Western ilaker.aiiet and the Indian Monist represent tbo two 
extremes and have led to diametrically opposite resole*. 

"In India, if the result has been a great heaping op of the treasures of 
the Spirit, — or some of them, — h has also been a great bankruptcy of Life : 
in Europe, the fulness of riches and the triumphant mastery of this world's 
powers and possessions have progressed towarde an equal bankruptcy in the 
taingB of the Spirit" ( p. 13 ). 

"Therefore the time grows ripe and the tendency of the world movaa 
towards a new and comprehensive affirmation in thought" ( p. 13 ). 

Thie ia the ocuiBe of human evolution above reforred to. the goal being 
"A new and rich self-fulfilment in an integral human existence for the 
individual and for tbs race," 

Sri Aurobbdo does not deny that both the aaoeoio and the materialistic 
oudook have been of immense value to humanity. When the real nucleus 
of truth got encrusted with an accretion of perverse inperBtitions and 
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irrational dogmas the ground had to bo cleared for a new departure and a 
Barer advance, Materialism baa done this for humanity. In rejecting the 
outlook of bbo materialist wo musk take core that we do nob throw away 
even one jot of its gain* before we are able to summon higher perception* 
and higher powers to oar aid in lieu thereof. For, what bhe rationalist 
oalis the Unknowable need not remain unknown for a*, unices we deliborsfee- 
ly choose the path of ignoranoo, The latesb trend of Physical Science, Sri 
Aurobindo says, is highly significant of a freer future. 

"Wireless telegraphy is Nature's exterior sign and pretext for a new 
orientation. The sensible phyeioal means for the Intermediate transmission 
of the physical foroo is removed ; it is only preserved at the pomes of 
impulsion and reception. Eventually even these must disappear" ( pp. 
23 , 3 * ). 

In the third chapter, the author ahows how the ascetic's rovoik of 
Spirit against Matter came to dominate Indian thought and how it has 
crippled Indian life for several centuries. Ko doubt, there have been attempts 
at adjustment from time bo time, bat all have lived in the "shadow of the 
great Refusal,” till renunciation and abstention from Karma have booomo 
the keynote of Indian existence. Even the unlettered village minstrel has 
for centuries sung daily bo liia rustle audience of the unroaliby of the world 
and bhe futility of iifo. "The world is hut a prison, a gilded cage. Run 
away from it, 0 my mind, to bhe abode of beauty and bliss." No wonder, 
there h&e been little incentive to action in the recent history of tbo laud. 
But lb must not be forgotten that the ascetic ideal has also rendered great 
service to humanity in the past — even greater service ibao the ideal of tbo 
in a Leri a List. In enlarging oat of lb we musb not rashly belittle this service. 

For. it is but an easy step from the discipline and submission of the ascetic 
to the ideal of selfless notion enjoined on Aijun in tho Gecta. We know of a 
notable instance of this in modern Indian History. The rise uf Miiratba 
nationalism under the inspiration uf Ramiias and Sivaji was one of the most 
remarkable achievements la India in recent time*. This rise was preoedod 
by the persiB&ont preaching of Bbakti and inaction by a long line of illus- 
trious poet-oointa from Juaaadeva to Tularam. Said shew saints, “There 
is dire misery. there is ruthleee oppression, allround you- Do not lose 
heart. TroBb in Vrtboba, embrace hia B&cred lotus feel and forget the world.” 
This teaching did not rouse the Maratha to action, but it taught him to 
discipline himself and taught him to submit bo Yikhoba'a wiLL A new raos 
of men was born who, when the time came, responded to the clarion call of 
Somarth Ramdas to sel&esa action, action fer the nation, for humanity and 
fox God. Tbsr* was no mare talk of ths falsity of the world or the vanity 
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of human affairs. But an inspired people flocked in their thousands to the 
Btandard of tbeir beloved king, It la aaid that the saintly myetic Takurum 
bud refused to initiate Sivajl into an ascetic life nod hod directed Iiim to sook 
Guru Bamdai. Be that na it rosy. aLi that we have to realise is that selfless 
action is not as far removed from ran ano. illicit as some may shirk. Ramdu 
duos called his great dieoiple Srimunt Yogi or the Royal Ascetic and gave 
him the ascetic's ochre §cai£ for his standard. In the great Sivaji there was 
no denial either of Spirit or Matter, bat a harmonious blending of the two, 
auch at Sri Aorobindo foreshadows m bis great book. 

So many people who fancy themselves aa men of action raise their 
eyebrows and ask of Aurobindo, "Why at this critical period of our history 
doe* this Yogi immure himself in his Aaram at Pondicherry ? Why does 
not bo oazno oat and work ?' He himBalf gi7eB the reply. Like the great 
Ramkrlshns he Bays, "Brahms is true, but so is the wotM, I must hay# 
both. I flannel let either go." Lika the VaishnaTa poet. OhandidaB. he 
eriee, "Listen, 0 my brother Man ! Man is truer than aught wo know of. 
None can I place above Man." To call euch a person a hermit and a dreamer 
is obviously erroneous. For, he has laid down his ideal oleorly again and 
again. It is iervioe of man in the truest sense that lie chemhee, and U is to 
bring about the realisation of this ideal that be is concern tracing all tho power 
that he has acquired. For the establishment of a new order, a newer forae 
has to be invoked, and for the disaipation of ignorance a newer light has to 
he let in. This force and this light can some only from the supreme source 
cf all Shakti and Jyoti, Might and Light. And this souroe can be tapped 
only by him who can rise above his mind and body, who haa secured access 
to the regions above those In which we live and lunation. This ib the secret 
cf Sri Aarobindo’s philosophy and this is the great quest in which he iB 
engaged. 

The fourth ohapter deals with the Omnipresent Reality, the all- 
pervading npiril, and prepares the ground for a determination of the relation- 
ship tetwcon the individual and the universe. In tho individual, the author 
explains, life and mini: tend U> act as agents of separation, aa fementors of 
disharmony, between Mutter and Spirit, while in the cosmic consciousness 
bnere is no such tendency to discord. It is, on the contrary, "a meeting 
place where Matter themes real to Spirit, Spirit beoomos red to Matter," 
because on that piano the Mind illuminated by a knowledge that realises 
bath TJnlty and Multiplicity become* tho agent of supreme union between 
God and Life- A oomprebenwon comes of the truth that the Eka ( one ) 
and the Vaku ( many ) are essentially the same. The result of the Mind 
attaining Cosmic consciousnees ia thus summed up by tho sage. 
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“In the Light of this conception we can perceive the poeaibttity of a 
divine life far n man in the world which will at odm justify Sotenoe 
by dlfwloeing a living sense and in&elligent aim for the oostnic add the 
terrestrial evolution. and realise by the transfiguration of tbo human sduI 
into the divine tbo great ideal dream of all high religions** ( p 40 ). 

Nor U bkere, explain* Sri Aurobindo, any essential difference between 
the inactive Seif, calm and silent, without connotation. of tho aaoetio 
Vodaotim and tho active, benevolent and tho ever-vigilanfc father of the 
Bbakta devotee They are the earn© Brahman in two aspects oomplomentary 
to each other — the two sides, obverse and reverse, of the same coin. They 
appear incompatible only to the limited Mind. Man, whon be has reached 
absolute calm, will easily perceive the harmony between the eternal paaainty 
and the Inexhaustible activity of the Brahman. True Monism recognises that 
everything all round ua is Brahman, and does not seek to differentiate 
between the real self and a perpetual bat unreal Maya. Says Ramdas 
Swarni, "The unforUm* te one. who looks aakanoe at the Saguna because 
he thinks that he has realised cfce Nirguua, lose© both the Saguna and the 
NhgDBft*" 

With regard to the Bat and the Asat, the Being and the Noo-bmng. 
tho Dpaniahada seem to disagree. The Taittiriya says, “In the beginning all 
this was the Non-being. It wae thenoe that the Being waa born " Another 
rejects the birth of Being cut of Non-being as an Impoesibfllfcy and says 
that Being can only be born from Doing* Sri Aurobiudo's view ie that we 
cannot Bpeak of things infinite in terms nf fciTne-~ 4 ‘Sat and Aaat, if they 
have both to be affirmed, moat be oanoeived a* If they obtained simulta- 
neously. They permit each other, even though they refuse to mingle. Both 
...are eternal/' 

lfor, Non-bed ng is not nullity, nor is Cosmos a drown or a pbanUem. 
'■phenomenon U not phantasm, phenomenon is the substantial form of a 
Truth.'* There can be no such thing as Maya, an independent entity, wbiah 
originated and supports the world. It is the self in biB totality wbioh crested 
the world and which pervades it. This is tho Omniprrwifi Reality. Neither 
the Sat nor the As it negates it. 

In the next i3Bue we shall try to set forth in simple language what we 
can understand of Bri Auiobindo's philosophy relating to tbe individual and 
hie destiny, the individual end tho universe, the mind and the ettpemiad 
and ertber cognate subjects. 



0. C. Dutt. 
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CIVILISATION IN EAST AND WEST: An Introduction to the 
study of human progress — ay H. N. Spalding ( Oxford 
University Press : Humphrey Milford, 

Loudon, 1839 ) 

HERE is a wsloome vul^me, written wi;h & deep insight) and hro&d under- 
standing, on the aubjeoi of human progress and she underlying spirit thereof, 
as illustrated historically among the different oultured races of the East and 
West. It is a work which treats, with a sympathetic attitude, of the 
struggles o i humanity, on different lines of thought and practice, for the 
achievement of a goal oonoeived characteristically by different peoples from 
the varied levols of human nature and culture. In point of tosig'nt and 
understanding, the trend of txooameos reminds one of shat evinced by Count 
KeyBerling in ins Travsl Diary of a Phihtophar. Both have gone deeper 
into the reefioner nature of the culture of a people overshadowed by existing 
practices which are not really and entirely oppressive of the underlying 
•pint. How far the prsaeut author, like hie German predecessor in the 
line, has succeeded in fully and adequately representing the true character 
of the different civilisations discussed in the book, is left to the judgment of 
the reader* The one impression which Is likely to strike him is that a 
civilisation is too complex a thing ft be easily brought under a special 
category as the author appears to have done in characterising the difF erect 
civilisations he trsuts of. It may be admitted, howeiw, that he baa only 
attempted to clarify the different types aooording to what he thinks to be 
their fundamental character, allowing variations in tbeir actual complexity. 
These types, end the distinctive character of each, the author mentions in 
the Preface as Biological, Material* Moral, Moral- Spiritual and SpirittMl. 
He calls them 'States', implying thereby the socio-political organisations 
whioh display predominantly the characters named. The first five emotions 
of tbe book are devoted to the treatment of these types, describing the 
■ooial tendencies of the people under each class, and the races which pre- 
eminently represent these tendencies, historloel facte Illustrating the tenden- 
cies and lust of all the defects which mark each of these types. The whole 
treatment of theee typoe is undertaken with an objective* attitude and intellec- 
tual sympathy which characterises tbs writing throughout. Ib Is particularly 
interesting to note the appreciative manner In whioh the author has tried to 
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bring out tka real value of the Chinese oulturs of aid ns moulded by tbs 
teachings of Gonfuclaa and Mencius and raised to a higher spiritual level by 
Taoism and Buddhism. It may be questioned how far he iraly presents 
tbe spirit cl Chinese culture and its development under the latter infiueneei. 
Bat it would not be an exaggeration to say that very few of Western 
Orientalists or HinolcgiBte have hitherto approached the study of this ancient 
culture of tbe "heavenly land” with such sympathetic understanding aa is 
displayed by the present author. With regard to trend of Indian culture 
which lie oonsidars aa essentially ' 'spiritual'' he similarly dieplaya a sym- 
pathetic insight which is rare in the writings of Western Indologist*. But 
it appears that his treatment notwithstanding ita value as far as it goes, is 
not so wide in scope as it was expected to be. He ooafines himself 
nu/inly to tbe tenets of the Vedanta of tbe school of Sankara and Banmuuja 
and the corresponding teachings of the BJwatat Gita, referring occasionally 
to the relevant texte of some of the Dpaniiadi in Bupport of his jKJsifcon 
(barring ita Mayavmda). No doubt the Monism of Sankara Vedanta represents 
the highest culmination of intellectual and spiritual aspiration of Indian 
thought. But this can hardly be called aa representative of all the different 
trends of spiritual life as practised widely in the land. There is no reference 
to tbe teaching^ of tbo other schools of Vedanta, and particularly bo 
Vaisnavism and Pntvinni, which are still there aa living faiths. Besides, 
there is very little said about the high spiritual ideas outside the strictly 
philosophical and vedio circles, whioh are current among the “illiterate" 
mass of thn people. This is no doubt a regrctfcahlo omission. Bat this 
defect, if wo call it so, could not possibly te avoided by the author who baa 
baaed hia views relying mainly on the available philosophical religious 
literature of the people. Ib is remarkable, however, chat the author has. 
nevertheless, auooeeded in grasping aright the gsneril spirit of the religious 
culture of India even from the sources chafe were utilised by him. 

The last two sections of tbe book are particularly m&aresthig aa 
afTnrdirg a goocral review of the subject- matter of tbo previous eeotious in 
their implications leading bo valaahJn miggeations with regard to the future 
goal of human civilisation. Here uomes tbe actual treatment ( aspomally in 
the last section ) of the subject which he hints at in the preface in fcbooo 
words: H As each civilisation enlarges ita reason awl ite interest it will oome 
near to the reel, until finally we are unised in a common knowledge and 
love of truth as a whole. When they are so. mankind will have retohed 
Its goal, it will be free to know, love, and enjoy the universe to bha fall.” 

How the approach to this gcal oan bo speodod up tn the present 
oondifcion of humanity, is tbe subjoot of fcho last section where he makes 
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some valuable praoftloal suggeetionB for a possible amelioration of tho unhappy 
situation. This goal he calls "Kingdom of Heaven on Earth ' 1 using che 
familiar Qhrlstien name, and an approach to the ideal he oalLa " Renaissance" 
using also a well-known historical term. This Renaissance ho brings under 
three types, ciuraoleristmg each both negatively and positively. The best 
type of them, wbioh the present age needs, he oalls ''World -Ecu R^ancc", by 
which he means tho establishment of a Universal Religion for Humanity ?.e a 
whole on tbs basis of ibe aspirations which are found &o be latent in man and 
towards the realisation of which tho whole humanity Strains itself. This 
Renaissance ia to be constituted with tho best of each type of culture 
hisherto historically presented in the different trends of civilisation. But it ia 
not to be a mere eynthetic mixture of the eclectic type, hut a rual unity 
in which :be different elements aro harmoniously combined- Tins way of 
stating au ideal is rather too abstract. It is difficult to on visage what this 
synthesis is to be like. although the author has not spared a lucid account 
of it in the last few pages of the section. Tho whole description impresses 
one as an intuitive vision of a poet or of a religious inyatio. It is marked by 
a sanguine optimism os to this further goal wbioh humanity is bound to 
attain ultimately when tho present distracting tetidcnciea.iiatbnal or political, 
have had then ultimate inevitable failure. Tho book la thus meant to koop 
alive a tc» much cherished hope whloh humanity is guing to loso in tho 
dLsactrouo situation in the world of today. It is difficult to say how far 
the book will suoceed in serving this much-needed purpose. But there is no 
question about the value of a writing undertaken with such a brood 
spiritual view and anxious outlook about the future of humanity. Id this 
respeoo, the present work may bo regarded a* a uew approach to the subject, 
the importance of whiob is being realised in tbi day . 



P. B. Adhikari. 
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THE EAST IN THE WEST- 
C. F. Andrews 
I 

The Greek mind, with one singular and hitherto unexplained 
exception, dwelt upon that which was perfect within limits rather 
than that which was beyond all limits. 

The exception was Plato. He draws nearest of all among 
the Greeks to the mind of India. For he is never content 
merely with the earthl y perfection which is visible and to be 
reached by human endeavour. He is ever seeking for that 
“heavenly city, which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

The essential Greek mind came back with a rebound in 
Aristotle, so sane, so balanced, so scientific, but always falling 
short of that idealism, to which Plato gave the very name we still 
use today. We might, without any incongruity, imagine Plato 
taking his abode among the forest dwellers of ancient India ; 
declaring with them : “listen to me, ye children of the Immortal, 
T have seen Him, the Infinite Personality, that is beyond Time 
and Place.” But we can scarcely dream of Aristotle, the realist, 
dwelling for long in that atmosphere. Some passages in the 

• Wo are Klad to paklich thia ark: ole which waa found among *ho author'* papaeg. 
HI a own life vm a noble and heroic eaporknont In radioing the unity of rz*n'« apiritial 

<acp«t*joe in But and W**t r which he to laanudly in tho oicte article.— jW. 
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Greek dramatic poets breathe the same air as Plato, but it is not 
so marked in them as it is in Plato himself. 

The age of Pericles, which was the crown of the Greek 
Period in human history, owed much of its distinction to this 
sense of finite proportion in human affairs. The lines of the 
architecture of the Parthenon have this proportion always in 
view. There is no leading architectural line soaring upward to 
the skies, like those in some of the greatest Hindu temples and 
in the Gothic cathedral spires. To take another sphere of art, 
where the Greeks equally excelled, the beauty of the Greek sculp- 
ture is in the contour of the perfect physical form of man and 
woman, realised in whicc marble without a flaw in the technique. 
Tae restraint of the treatment is so severe that there is litdc place 
for idealistic flights of the imagination, as in Hindu sculpture. 

The same is true in other subjects. Drama, for instance, 
where once more the Greeks were able to produce a perfect 
vehicle of att, was controlled by the dramatic unities that strictly 
limited the field of action. The Muse of History again, to give 
one last example out of many, when she finds her highest ex- 
ponent in Thucydides, not only cceaccs a form which can never 
be surpassed, but eschews fable and legend with an exactness that 
would have satisfied the standards of modern science. Indeed, 
as wc shall see later, modem science itself, with its realistic out- 
look upon life, is in a very true sense the greatest after-product 
of the Greek mind. 

These wonderful children of antiquity, whose intellect had 
reached a clarity concerning the visible world which has rarely, 
if ever, been surpassed, shrank back from the infinite and the 
unlimited as though afraid to venture forward into the darkness. 
It is a very strange limitation ; and it surprises one in the Greeks, 
when one comes back to them after Indian studies. 

Still stranger does it become, when one considers the 
character of Odysseus in the second great epic ascribed to Homer. 
He is the typical Greek, wise and many-thoughted, who has gone 
to the verge of the unknown. But here we find that even he 
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shrinks back. There are limits which in his daring adventure 
he may not cross. He stands at the head of the race, in the dawn 
of its history, both as an example of its astonishing temerity and 
its no less astonishing reticence, sanity and proportion. 

Recent archaeological researches have shown us against 
what a background of mad passion and insensate fear this sanity 
precariously stood forth in daily life. The art of Sophocles was 
created out of the raw material of the revels of the Diooysiac 
festival. It represented their sublimation rather than their re- 
pression. The Baecba of Euripides shows us for a moment that 
frenzy let loose. The object of die dramatist, as Aristotle finely 
described it in well-known words, was to cleanse the human 
mind through fear and pity. We can see the same restraint in 
the dramatic rule that the gruesome deed of murder should never 
be enacted on the stage. 

This sane outlook of the Greeks saved them from gross 
superstitions. To the Greek mind at Athens, as the plays of 
Aristophanes show clearly, the older legends of the gods and 
goddesses had become objects of laughter and satire rather than 
belief. But there is a nemesis in human affairs, which always 
follows close upon the heels of finite perfection. The Greek 
genius was amazingly short-lived. It is true that its results per- 
sisted. But its achievements were crowded into one glorious 
century ; and then the blossom faded. We have not been able 
again to reach that exquisite completeness which marked Athens 
at its prime ; but in many other ways we have advanced far 
further and discovered things of which the Athenian intellect 
never even dreamt. Even our modern science in the hands of 
Eddington is going out far beyond the regions of the finite. 

It would be true, perhaps, to suggest that Europe today, 
with its new wotld-problems of psychology, philosophy, and 
religion, which have to be dealt with one by one, has more to 
learn from ancient India than from ancient Greece. We may even 
venture to predict that the present century in Europe will draw 
its greatest sources of new knowledge from India and the East 
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in certain matters pertaining to the human mind. If this proves 
to be true, the reason will be, not that Greece is to be challenged 
afresh in her own sphere, but rather because, with the growth of 
the conception of human personality, and of the universe as 
pervaded by one divine spiritual life, we shall necessarily turn to 
other spheres. 

If we look along the channels that flowed into the West 
and helped to form the reservoir of human thought in the ancient 
classical world of Europe, wc shall find that this limited outlook 
of the Greeks was not confined to them alone. It is not necessary 
to dwell long upon the Roman mind, with its solidly practical, 
utilitarian account of the universe as a fit place to live in. That 
mind was obviously mundane, and the exceptions were very few 
indeed. A strange cross -fertilisation with the Stoicism of the 
Greeks produced some rare plants in this barren soil. Idealism 
in Marcus Aurelius is more pronounced than in any other ancient 
after the days of Plato. We note the exception, but it only 
proves the rule of the essential Roman limitation of spiritual 
vision and concentration on secular affairs. 

We come to a more debatable area, when we consider 
the Jews, as they entered into the life of the Roman Empire. In 
spite of much in the Old Testament, which clearly passes into 
the unseen, we are learning afresh every day, as we examine more 
carefully the Jewish records, how limited, as in the case of Rome, 
their conceptions were. The great exceptions come here in the 
Prophets and the Psalms ; and these have formed the spiritual 
nourishment of the Christian Church. 

n 

The strange volcanic upheaval caused by the Christian 
Revolution consisted in this, that it tore away from its founda- 
tions, with a shock of tremendous explosion, this “classical” life 
of man in the Mediterranean area. For foe Christian Faith 
started out at once on its romantic career, uprooting, destroying 
and obliterating like an earthquake all boundaries which man had 
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reared up during the past ages in order to shut out the terrors of 
the unknown. 

An emaciated form, writhing upon a gibbet, called a Cross, 
shocked the artistic sensibilities of the Greek world, just as the 
cry of unlimited forgiveness which came from His lips in death 
shattered all the legal ideas of righteousness among the Jews. 
“We preach Christ crucified," said St Paul, “to the Jews, a 
stumbling-block ; to the Greeks, foolishness ; but unto them 
which are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than man, and the weakness of God is stronger than man." 

This was a Revolution indeed, in the midst of so much 
sane and settled life I Into the Roman world of law and orderly 
security : into the Greek world of limited artistic perfection : 
into the Jewish world of justice based on exact requital, this 
strange portent came, with its transvaluation of all values and its 
unswerving gaze upon the infinite. “The things that are seen,” 
said St. Paul, explaining the message, "are temporal : but the 
things that are unseen are eternal." This cry from the East had 
reached the West in many forms before ; but this time it came 
with the fulness of spiritual power. It is interesting to note that 
the only clement in foe classics of Greece and Rome which was 
to be entirely assimilated was Plato. 

There can be little doubt as to where this new upheaval 
originated. It sprang from the East itself, where the unseen and 
the eternal had absorbed foe souls of men for long ages past. 
Other Eastern cults had crossed the border and gained an entrance 
into the Mediterranean area. They had failed, but this succeeded. 
While it overleapt the classical limitations of the Greek, the 
Roman and the Jew, it soon proved itself to possess a higher 
wisdom of its own which was able to meet the needs of the age 
and win the acceptance in the end of its finest thinkers. 

It had its roots in the Jewish religion and absofoed the 
teaching of foe Psalms and Prophets. It was able, also, as I have 
suggested, to find in Plato’s writings a pratparatio rvangsliea, and 
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it soon began to express its own ideas of the Infinite in Plato's 
language. Though the Roman Empire instinctively persecuted 
the new faith, fearing its rival strength, yet the Stoic outlook 
upon the universe which held the minds of the greatest Romans, 
was found to be singularly akin. It began, almost at once, to 
use the well-worn aphorisms of the Stoics just as it also used the 
sentences of Plato and the Hebrew Prophets. 

At first, it hardly seemed likely that a new philosophy of 
religion would develop out of the experience of these early 
Christians. We have seen how profoundly un-Jewish that 
experience was, and also how un-Greek and un-Roman. The 
Christian doctrine of the Cross, — of suffering without limit and 
without retaliation,— was repugnant to classical antiquity. We 
have to go to the early Buddhist Scripture for such idealism of 
suffering and sacrifice, embodied in a whole society, and not 
merely in exceptional individuals. Therefore it had very little 
“atmosphere" at first in the West : it was a thing strange and 
outlandish. It seemed likely to follow the course of other 
Oriental mysteries, which had come westward. 

But two remarkable writers at a very early date fulfilled 
this miracle of approximation, — St. Paul and St. John. They 
were able, through genius of the highest order, to link the 
primitive Christian thought, on the one hand to the passages in 
the Jewish scriptures which spoke of an infinite redeeming value 
in suffering itself, and on the other hand to the idealism of Plato 
and the Stoics. The crown of this new philosophy of life was 
reached in the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel and in the 
conclusion of the same writer’s Epistles, that “God is Love.” 
Here is a point where religion and philosophy, ethics and 
metaphysics, meet. 

If we go back for a brief moment to the spiritual thoughts 
of the East that were prevalent in religion outside the Medi- 
terranean area before the birch of Christ, wc shall find the con- 
ception of the Divine Nature, as ultimately “Love,” developed 
slowly by human experience. It was faintly outlined in that 
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most precious age of religious thought, the IJpanishad period, 
which had declared : He manifests His immortal form as Jojt , — 
where the word “Joy” contains much of the higher conception 
of God’s nature. But it is in the early Buddhist and in the Jain 
doctrine of Ahimsa, that the teaching is made fruitful in practical 
life. The phrase, ‘The crown of all religion is Ahimsa,” is 
indeed a great landmark in the religious history of the human 
race. This doctrine of Ahimsa, to a remarkable degree, ran a 
parallel course to that conception of Love in Christianity, which 
"suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
thinketh no evil.” It has not yet reached its limits, as we can 
see in new religious movements in India today. 

The sudden impact of the Christian Revolution on the 
West, which carried with it some of the atmosphere of Eastern 
mystical religion, resulted in a remarkable revival of Platonism 
undci Porphyry and Plotinus at Alexandria. This Neo-Platonism, 
as it was called, was to affect profoundly the latet history of 
human thought. It left a deep mark upon Christianity itself. 

Before Neo-Platonism arose, the direct touch with India had 
been wed-established by the Christian Church. Pantaenus and 
Origcn, two of the Greek Fathers, had each of them obtained 
definite knowledge and experience about India. Pantaenus left 
the highest academic position in Alexandria to visit India in 
person. He brought back manuscripts and also records of 
Christians who had already settled there. This was befure the end 
of the second century A. d. Therefore it is not unlikely that 
the Neo-Platoniscs, in their turn, were constantly in touch with 
the spiritual teaching of the East and drew largely from it in their 
mystical realigion. 

A strangely pathetic and lonely figure, St. Augustine, 
closes this chapter of classical antiquity, as it yielded stubbornly 
but inevitably to the Christian Faith. Tom by repentance and 
doubt, exalted by hope and faith and love, himself one of the 
tenderest souls that ever breathed, standing out above the 
wreckage of the classical age, he gave to the West, more than any 
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other single man, those central terms of its new religious philo- 
sophy which still remain paramount in the modem age. In his 
search after God, he sought also to fathom the infinite depths of 
human personality and to find there a true reflection of the 
divine. In this ardent mystical quest, by a singularly different 
route, but all the while aiming to reach the same goal, he comes 
nearest of all to Plotinus. 

This intuitive vision of the Infinite carries us on the one 
hand back to the profound thinkers of the East and, on the 
other, forward to much of the new psychology of our modern 
age. His ardent and passionate longing for the presence of God 
in the soul, which could never be satisfied with the perfection of 
this present world, shows us how far wc have travelled from the 
antique classical finite aim of the Greeks and Romans. He stands 
at the portal of those realms of Christian romance, which were the 
dream of the Middle Ages — those "Ages of Faith” in Europe, 
wherein myth and legend made up the daily life and experience 
of vast masses of mankind, 2 nd the solid earth, with its attrac- 
tions of the 3esb, was abandoned by those who were in the 
search for the Holy Grail and the Divine Bliss. 

m 

Following out, very rapidly indeed, the course of these 
Ages of Faith, as they affect our present subject, we find how, in 
the midst of much that was formal and crude and literal and 
coarse in spiritual texture, there were in every generation tender 
and refined souls who sought to follow St. Augustine along the 
mystical way, and to sound the depths of the human spirit in its 
search for God, approaching with awe and wonder the infinite 
ideal. They climbed painfuily but triumphantly the ascent which 
they learnt to call the Stale Perfettt'cnii , — the steep pathway of 
the soul, which led to the Beatific Vision. The “purgation” with 
which it began led on to “illumination'’, and lastly to "Union” 
in which it found its goal. 

Their search for inward truth led them also, like St Angus- 
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tine, to enter the inner depths of their own personality and to 
seek out the soul’s direct relation to the universe and God. 
Benedict, Bernard, Abelard, Francis, Dante, Thomas a Ketnpis, 
each of these in varying degree and mode represents this passionate 
search for infinite truth. Not seldom they neglect and despise 
the inccUectual light altogether and fail to realise its vital purpose 
as a true guide to the soul. But deep down in the consciousness 
of man a new range of human thought was being explored. We, 
in this modem age, are now seeking to gather in the treasure, 
which they have left behind. When we compare it with the 
mysticism of the East, we discover a new kinship. It is perhaps 
the age when the West most nearly approached the East in the 
realm of spiritual thought. 

Amid all this that was pointing to higher regions of the 
Spirit yet unreached, there was anorhet side in these Middle Ages 
of Europe which led to a reaction : for there was a flaw at the 
base of Christianity itself as conceived iu the West. The roman- 
tic element in the Christian Faith, as wc have seen, could not 
arrive at any compromise with' the ancient classical world. 

The artistic proportion of the Greeks, which had given an 
external unity to matter and spirit, soul and form, broke up be- 
fore the new intensive moral idealism of the Christian Faith, 
that knew no limit to the powers of sacrifice and devotion and 
counted all the world as dross that it might win Christ, At the 
same time, this Christian ideal itself went to excess and extra- 
vagance. It raised more difficulties than it could by its own 
power resolve. Deep down, in its very inmost structure, as we 
see from St. Paul’s Epistles, there was a perpetual conflict bet- 
ween matter and spirit, unresolved and seemingly unresolvablc, 
a dualism that was profound. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
this war between the soul and the flesh was carried on with an 
unrelenting zeal. It gave rise to dogmas which made havoc 
of sane thinking, and led to abnormalities and excesses 
which rendered impossible the healthy intellectual growth of 
mankind. 
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IV 

The thinking mind of Europe could, in the end, no longer 
bear the strain of this fantastic idealism ; this perpetual other- 
worldly outlook which never reached the truth. It swung back, 
on the full tide of the Qassical Renaissance, to the frank accept- 
ance of the mundane standard of values, and of the finite 
Classical conception of virtue, as engaged only with the present 
earthly existence. The romantic dement was freely thrown 
aside. Men determined to obey priests and popes no longer. 
They prepared to live in the present, cr.joy the present, and be 
pagan in thdr outlook once more. Even cardinals and popes 
themselves joined in the reaction, when it reached its highest 
flood-point, sweeping away all the great landmarks of the Middle 
Ages in Church and State alike. 

In one sense, the Modern Age of Europe has meant a 
return to realism and a weakening of the idealist outlook upon 
life. The earlier discoveries of modern science have been made 
by the concentration of the human mind upon reason and experi- 
ment, and the abandonment of the pathway of direct intuition 
as a source of knowledge. Thus, in more sense chan one, a 
revival of the classics has taken place. In all this process, the 
West has drifted further and further away from its spiritual basis 
in the unseen. 

Yet even in the West, the romantic element had not been 
altogether left behind during the Age of Reason which followed 
the Qassical Renaissance. In the Eighteenth Century, it gave birth 
to the enthusiastic movement known as the Evangelical Revival, 
which brought into the homes of the poorest a mystical faith, 
transforming and purifying in its effects. George Fox and the 
Society of Friends represented another range of mystical religious 
thought and life. In Germany, also, there dawned a new 
illumination, that eagerly availed itself of every ray of light' from 
the East, and began once more to follow the pathway of intui- 
tion as a means to attain truth. Philosophy, with due reverence. 
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was set up boldly on its throne and renewed search into unexplo- 
red regions of the human mind brought fresh facts and experiences 
to light. 

In the Nineteenth Century the Modem Age of Science 
began. The Christian Church, which had bound itself hard and 
fast with irrational dogmas and creeds, could not at first cut it- 
self loose, and make the fearless appeal to every faculty of roan 
to join in the search for truth. A fatal conflict went on, all 
through the Century, between intellect and feith. Science be- 
came more and more abstracted from religion, and philosophy 
took the same precipitous course. While great gains have been 
achieved in certain directions by such abstractions, great losses 
have also ensued. The wholeness of life has been lost sight of, 
and humanity itself has been divided into compartments. 

In Europe, the conception of the universe governed by the 
postulates of science, has tended to become rather that of 
an infinite series and a never-ceasing flux, than that of a 
spiritual ideal being realised under conditions of space and time. 
The imagination of the modem man is taught by science to 
picture the crash of systems and the wreck of worlds in an endless 
sequence. The infinitely great and the infinitely small in nature 
have been revealed to man’s gaze as never before, but the mind 
and the spirit find no rest in all these bewildering discoveries. 
Modem minds frequently retire from them, jaded and worn, to 
the limited ideal of ancient Greece, and say : “Let us leave the 

infinite alone ; it can never be fathomed. Let us perfect that 
which we know and beautify the world in which we live.” 

The new age still gropes for that spiritual vision of the 
Infinite which is satisfying, not terrifying and morbid ; that vision 
which alone can unify the world. But as yet there has not been 
fashioned in the West any philosophy comprehensive enough to 
meet the true demands of religion and science alike, and bring a 
new unity to mankind. 

In the present turmoil and confusion in Europe after the 
Great War, which has shaken the confidence and pride of the 
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West, there are very many earnest souls who arc looking more 
and more wistfully to the East. They seek to discover whether 
the harmony between religion and science on the one hand and 
science and philosophy on the ocher, may not be found by taking 
into account that eastern hemisphere which has hitherto been for 
the most part outside the field of European research. 

One thing is practically certain. The old isolation of the 
different cultures and religions of the world, which was originally 
in a great measure geographical, is now rapidly vanishing. The 
different currents of thought and life among the races of man- 
kind have to be made to flow into one another in the future. 
Channels of intercommunication must be cut. The romantic and 
idealistic element, which is still strong in the religions of the East, 
must be brought into closer contact with the classical and 
realistic dement, which came back to modern Europe with the 
Renaissance and has dominated European thought ever since. 
Only thus can the spiritual conception of the Universe, which is 
innate in the consciousness of mankind, in East and West alike, 
find its true setting and its full expression. 




THE IDEALISM OF SIR MOHAMMED IQBAL* 

Dr. P. T. Raja, Ph.D., 8»*fcri. 



Sir Mohammed Iqbal is better known as a poet than as a philo- 
sopher. But still he has given us a philosophy in hig R teoni- 
trustion of Religious Thought in Islam, The Secrets of the Self, and in 
some articles, in all of which he has shown himself to be a 
forceful thinker. Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah calls him the most 
celebrated modem thinker of Islam. And though he addresses 
his thoughts only to the Muslims, they could as well have been 
addressed to all, including the Hindus and the Christians. He 
was for a long time popular with the Hindus as well, but later his 
religious enthusiasm became communal and he began preaching 
the Jihad or the holy war against the unbelievers. But for that 
fact his philosophy would have had a wider and better appeal, 
and be would have been a potent force for unifying the two 
major communities of India. However, whatever be his 
communal views, his philosophical ideas are not without 
interest. 

Though much influenced by Rami, Arabi and other Subs, 
he does not believe that Islam ever preached the complete annihi- 
lation of self in God. The ego as a finite centre of experience is 
not false ; it is the fundamental fact of the universe. 1 Iqbal's 
sympathies ate more with McTaggart than with Bosanquct. Yet 
the universe is not a finished whole. It is not yet a complete truth. 
It is ever advancing. After Bergson Iqbal conceives reality as 
pure duration. "A critical interpretation of the sequence of time 
as revealed in ourselves has led us to a notion of the ultimate 
Reality as pure duration in which thought, life and purpose 
interpenetrate to form an organic unity. We cannot conceive 
this unity except as a unity of the self— an all-embracing concrete 
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self— the ultimate source of ail our individual life and thought .” 1 
Now time, Iqbal tells us, is au essential element in the ultimate 
Reality * He therefore disagrees with MeTaggarr who maintains 
the unreality of time. “But the real time is not serial time to 
which the distinction of past, present and future ts essential ; 
it is pure duration, i.e., change without succession, which 
MeTaggart’s argument docs nor touch .” 8 So far Iqbal is at one 
with Bergson. But he docs not accept Bergson's strictures 
against thought. The latter conceived thought as a spatialing 
activity and as opposed to intuition, which only can reveal die 
true nature of reality. Iqbal maintains that though outwardly 
thought spatialises and makes osc of only mechanical categories, 
it has a deeper moment also in which it synthesizes the elements 
of our experience and goes beyond mechanism. Iqbal criticises 
both Gazali and Kaut also for failing “to see that thought, in 
every act of knowledge, passed beyond its own finitude.” < 

Iqbal is anxious co prove that man should not abandon the 
world in order to realise the ultimate truth. If, as it is thought, 
thought is connected with the world, and if the world has to be 
renounced £ot the ultimate truth, it implies that thought has to be 
left back. And it is held that intuition alone and not thought 
can reveal to us the final truth. But Iqbal wants to show that 
neither the world nor thought should be left back. It was a 
mistake of Gazali, Kant, Bergson and a host of others that they 
have not noticed a deeper aspect of thought. “In its deeper 
movement, however, thought is capable of reaching an immanent 
Infinite in whose self-unfolding movement the variously finite 
concepts arc merely moments. In its essential nature, then, 
thought is not static ; it is dynamic and unfolds its internal 
i nfin itude in time like the seed which, from the very beginning, 
carries within the organic unity of the tree as a fact. Thought 

X. Jtetfiufrwefe « cf lUiupous Thought m Iilan, g YB. 
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in therefore the whole in its dynamic self-expression, appearing 
to the temporal vision as a series of definite specifications which 
cannot be understood except by reciprocal reference. This 
meaning lies not in their self-identity, but in the larger whole of 
which they arc the specific aspects. The larger whole is, to use a 
Quranic metaphor, a kind of 'Preserved Tablet,’ which holds up 
the entire undetermined possibilities of knowing as a present 
reality, revealing itself in serial ume as a succession of finite 
concepts appearing to reach a unity which is already present in 
them.” 1 

Iqbal tells us that our self has two aspects, the external and 
the internal, which he calls the efficient and the appreciative. 
In its first aspect it enters into relations with the things of space. 
It is what the psychologist generally studies and can be interpreted 
in terms of the laws of association. But it is in its internal aspect 
that we get the clue to an understanding of reality. ‘It is only in 
the moments of profound meditation, when the efficient self is in 
abeyance, that we sink into our deeper self and reach the inner 
centre of experience. In rhis life process of the deeper ego the 
states of consciousness melt into each other. The unity of the 
appreciative ego is like the unity of the germ in which the ex- 
periences of its individual ancestors exist, not as a plurality, but 
as a unity in which every experience permeates the whole. There 
is no numerical distinctness of 9tates in the totality of the ego, 
the multiplicity of whose elements is, unlike that of the efficient 
self, wholly qualitative. There is change and movement, but this 
change and movement are indivisible ; their elements interpene- 
trate and arc wholly con-serial in character. It appears that the 
time of the appreciative seif is a single ‘now' which die efficient 
self, in its traffic with the world of space, pulverises into a series 
of ‘nows’ like the peari beads in a thread. Here is, then, pure 
duration unadulterated by space.” 2 

To sum up the position so far reached. Reality is pure 
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duration. In it time is an element ; but time as it is Reality is 
not serial time ; it is change without succession. The elements 
in it interpenetrate and fuse into each other, so that we cannot 
make the distinction between past, present and future. It is one 
eternal now. The consciousness that can reveal to us the nature 
of this reality, which Bergson calls intuition and which as creative 
is will also, and which Kant, Gazali and others regard as beyond 
thought, is not opposed to thought. It is thought itself in its 
deeper aspect. Iqbal is not unaware of the face that thought 
which is used in our ordinary practical life is mechanistic and that 
as such it cannot reveal to us Reality in its purity. That is why he 
says at another place 1 that lyjng close to out normal consciousness 
there are potential types of consciousness which can "open up 
the possibilities of life-giving and knowledge-yielding experience.” 
But this deeper consciousness is not opposed to thought ; it is 
thought in its synthetic activity by which the manifold fuses into 
one and serial rime becomes pure duration and an eternal ‘now'. 
This truth is given in religious experience. The pure duration 
does not exclude the manifold of thought and so religion does 
not require a negative attitude towards the world. Reality is out 
self in our deeper aspect and so our ego is not annihilated in 
Reality. 

It is obvious that Iqbal ingeniously connects the idea of 
pure duration borrowed from Bergson with that of the eternal 
present of Royce and others. Speaking of the divine time 
he says that it is what the "Quran describes as the ‘Mother of 
Books* in which the whole of history freed from the net of causal 
sequence, is gathered up in a super-eternal ‘now’”.* "Knowledge, 
in the sense of discursive knowledge, however infinite, cannot, 
therefore, be predicated of an ego who knows, and at the same 
time forms the ground of the object known. Unfortunately, lang- 
uage does not help us here. We possess no word to express 
the kind of knowledge which is also creative of its object. 

It “2* BftMgton Potflhla 7” Prccwdizgi oi tha Amtcftcli&n Soaiaky, I98SI-8. 
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( Evidently Iqbal somehow missed here Kant’s conception of the 
intuitive understanding. ) The alternative concept of divine 
knowledge is omniscience in the sense of a single indivisible act 
of perception which makes God immediately aware of the entire 
sweep of history, regarded as an order of specific events, in an 
eternal ‘now’. This is how Jalaluddin Dawani, Iraqi and Professor 
Roycc in our own time conceived God’s knowledge. There is 
an dement of truth io this conception. But it suggests a closed 
universe, a fixed futurity, a predetermined unalterable order of 
specific events which, like a superior fate, has once for all deter- 
mined the direction of God’s creative activity.”! That is, even to 
call the divine time an eternal Now is misleading. For the idea 
suggests a closed universe in which past, present and future arc 
once for all determined. But reality is pure duration and full of 
infinite possibilities. So the idea of creativity should be added to 
that of the eternal present. 

This creativity is always a forward movement which never 
turns back. On this point Iqbal differs from Nietzsche, who 
advocates Eternal Recurrence. Iqbal maintains that this recur- 
rence is one form of mechanism and determinism and is opposed 
to free creativity. Recurrence means that the events of one cycle 
recur in the succeeding ones and this means that the future is once 
for ail determined. There can be creativity only when tilings 
are not previously determined. Nietzsche’s view is “nothing 
more than Fatalism worse than the one summed up in the word 
‘Qismat’ **.* 

The final reality therefore is an ego ; it has to be under- 
stood as an ego. “Only that is, strictly speaking, real which is 
directly conscious of ics own reality.”® And “on the analogy of 
our conscious experience, then, the universe is a free creative 
movement .” 4 But then what are the things created by the ego ? 
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It is only egos that can proceed flora an Ego. The Ultimate Ego 
functions as ego-unitics or ego-centres. “The world in all its 
details, from the mechanical movement of what we call an atom 
of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, 
is the self-rcvciarion of the ‘Great T am’. Every atom of Divine 
Energy, however low in the scale of existence, is an ego. Bat 
there are degrees in the expression of ego-hood. Throughout 
the entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising note of ego- 
hood until it reaches its perfection in man ”. 1 Like Leibnitz and 
McTaggatt, Iqbal believes that die world is through and through 
spiritual and consists of only selves.. But we should note diat 
these egos, according Iqbal, proceed from God and had a 
beginning in time,* and therefore God is given a far higher 
status by him than what He could get from the hands of Leibnitz 
and McTaggart. 

Evidently Iqbal believes in grades or degrees of reality. 
The true nature of reality is ego-hood. But we should not say 
that this ego-nature is as manifest in a particle of dust as in a 
worm, as manifest in a worm as in man, and we may add, as 
manifest in man as in God. The true ego, for Iqbal, is our 
deeper self and man cannot be always conscious of it but only in 
deep meditation. Probably even then we do not go deep 
enough. However, there are grades of obscurity and clarity of 
this ego-hood and, if consciousness is the distinguishing marie of 
reality, there are degrees of reality. Material nature must be a 
sort of appearance. 

Iqbal writes: “Now a self is unthinkable without a character, 
L e., a uniform mode of behaviour. Nature, as we have seen, is 
not a mass of pure materiality occupying a void. It is a struc- 
ture of events, a systematic mode of behaviour, and as such 
organic to the ultimate Self. Nature is to the Divine Self as 
character is to the human self. In the picturesque phrase of 
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Quoran, it is the habit of Allah. From the human point of view 
it is an interpretation which, in our present situation, we put on 
the creative activity of the Absolute Ego. At a particular 
moment in its forward movement it is finite ; but since the self 
to which it is organic is creative, it is liable to increase, and is 
consequently boundless in the sense that no limit to its expression 
is final. Its boundlessness is potential, not actual .” 1 Reality is 
a creative forward movement and matter is the form of its 
activity. Because reality touches the serial rime always only at 
one point, at that particular moment matter appears finite. But 
as matter is an aspect of the creative moment, it too is infinite 
like the latter and is ever increasing because advancing. But this 
does not mean that matter would become infinite in some future 
moment. Its infinity lies in its potentiality ; its infinity can never 
be actual. 

There is therefore no duality of mind and matter in Iqbal’s 
philosophy. “What then is matter ? A colony of egos of a low- 
order out of which emerge finite life and consciousness of a 
higher order, when their association and interaction reach a 
certain degree of complexity .” 2 And similarly is the relation 
between body and mind interpreted. Iqbal accepts neither 
parallelism nor interactionism. “The system of experiences we 
rai l soul or ego is also a system of acts. This does not obliterate 
the distinction of soul and body ; it only brings them closer to 
each other. The characteristic of the ego is spontaneity ; the 
acts composing the body repeat themselves .” 8 That is, the soul 
or ego is creativity itself ; it is simply an onward movement. 
But this movement has a pattern or habit according to which the 
acts repeat themselves. And this is the body. So really there 
is no difference between soul and body, or mind and matter. 
Docs not the Saiva Adviita maintain that the world is the energy 
of the Absolute ? Do not many other Vcdandc systems hold a 
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